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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PHANTOM GUEST. 
AN EXTRACT FROM ‘THE MANIAC MINSTREL, A TALE OF PALESTINE,’ (MS.) 
BY OTWAY CURKY. 


Pale melancholy one! 

Why art thou lingering here? 

Memorial of dark ages gone-- 
Herald of darkness near. 

Thou standest immortal, undefiled, 

Even thou, the unknown, the strange, the wild, 
Spell-word of mortal fear, 


Thou art a shadowy form; 

A dream-like thing of air; 

My very siglis thy robes deform, 
So frail, so passing fair. 

Thy crown isof the fabled gems, 

The bright ephemeral diadems 
That unseen spirits wear. 


Thou hast revealed to me 
The Jore of phantom song. 
And its wild fearful melody; 
Chiming the whole night long 
Forebodings of untimely doom, 
Of sorrowing years, and dying gloom, 
And unrequited wrong. 


Through all the dreary night 

Thine icy hands, that now 

Send to the brain their maddening blight, 
Have pressed upon my brow— 

My phrenzied thoughts all wildly blend 

With spell-wrought shapes that round me wend, 
Or down in mockery bow. 


Away, Pale Form, away! 

The dewy morn is nigh— 

The shadows shun the rising day; 
Fly, with the shadows fly! 

Art thou a dweller in the dread 

Assembly of the mouldering dead, 
Or in the worlds on high? 


Art thou of the blue waves, 
Or of yon starry clime? 

An inmate of the ocean graves, 

Or of the heavens sublime? 
Isthy mysterious place of rest 
The eternal mansions of the blest, 

Or the dim shores of time? 


Hast thou forever won 

A high and glorious name, 

And proudly grasped and girded on 
The panoply of fame? 

Or wanderest thou on weary wing, 

A lonely and a nameless thing, 
Unchangingly the same? 


Thou answerest not. The seaicd 
And hidden things that lie 
Beyond the tomb, are unrevealed, 
Unseen by mortal eye. 
Thy dreamy home is all unknown, 
For spirits freed by death alone 
May win the viewless sky. 


| 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








GERTRUDE BEVERLY. 
BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


Is this my own reflection? 
Prithee, tell me, is this the first true mirror 
I have looked in? 





Anox. 


Gertrude Beverly, an orphan and an heiress, had grown! 
up with all the manifold privileges and immunities, to 
which an heiress has prescriptive right;—*‘a charter large 
as the winds,” withal, to enact whatever part she chose, 
of folly or of wisdom. An invitation from the Ellisons, an 
amiable and quiet family, in a quiet village, some two 
days’ journey from her native city, and the sudden ca- 
price of the moment, determined her to spend with them 
the few remaining months of her minority. Though 
very distant, they were her nearest surviving relatives, 
and had therefore some claim upon her attention. A 
creature of fashionable fantasies, gay, volatile, vain and 
conscious of power, dressed in the extreme of fashionable 
elegance, and seeming to regard life rather as a pageant 
than a mere every day concern, she arrived at the neat 
and secluded mansion. “I shall not like her,” thought 


\| which next followed, as Gertrude, upon whom her new 


|jand Gertrude still ran on, and by degrees, they forgot to 


but Mrs. Ellison was mistaken. ‘How terribly proud 
she must be,” thought the sober, though kind-hearted 
matron, as she stood waiting the uncloaking and unbon- 
neting of her guest; but this idea also, was of but 
transient dominance. Miss Beverly’s eyes—Mrs. 
Ellison could not exactly tell whether they were blue or 
black—were lifted to her face; and “how very 
beautiful,” was the next thought that succeeded. It 
forced itself, indeed, into almost audible utterance, as the 
clustering locks of golden brown were thrown back from 
her bright forehead like a flood of sunlight, and her 
countenance, beaming with open trust and sunny emotions, 
was turned fully towards her censor. ‘But, she is 
shocking giddy,” said the imposing shake of the head 


position seemed to have imposed as little check, as the 
transfer from one tree to another does upon the glad notes 
of the forest bird, ran on from one theme of trifling to 
another in rapid succession;—still her new friends listened, 


remember that wisdom was so altogether more proper 
than folly. Her smile was so bright, it pervaded every 
little corner of the heart; her merry laugh came over one 
like a sound of spring, and her voice, soft, rich and full 
of musical intonation, was a continuous tide of melody. 

“I am afraid, my dear, you will be sadly lost in so very 
retired a place as this,” said Mrs. Ellison, as the day 
wore away; “‘but the teacher of the female seminary here, 
an amiable and highly accomplished girl, is fortunately, 
at this time, our boarder, and you will find in her a gifted 
and agreeable companion.” ‘Some demure old maid, I 
suppose,”’ thought Miss Beverly; ‘‘and still worse a blue- 
stocking. Good angels defend me, if” «¢«Miss Hartland, 
Miss Beverly;” interrupted Mrs. Ellison, as a young 
woman, apparently scarcely eighteen, with a pale, mild 
countenance of singular beauty, at that moment entered. 
“I hope, my dear young ladies, you will soon be friends. 
If not equally unfortunate, you are both orphans, and this 
should be a link of sympathy between you,” 

‘Is that the young woman you spoke of, my dear Mrs. 
Ellison?” exclaimed Gertrude, the moment that Miss 
Hartland left the room; “‘why you told me—no, not 
exactly told me; but Ihad an idea that she was so very 
different; she is so young, and so extremely lovely. 
Gladly would I cultivate her friendship; but methinks, 
I should know as little how to speak to her, as to a beau- 
tiful engraving.” 

“You will find a far deeper interest in the character of 
Eliza Hartland, than mere beauty can afford. She has 
been reared in all the elegancies of wealth and high 
fashion; but the death of her parents, while it revealed 
the ruin that had been gradually settling upon their fortune, 
threw her at the age of fifteen upon the single support of 
a young brother, whose education was yet unfinished, and 
who had scarcely given a thought to any pursuit of life, 
but the collegiate studies, from which he was then so 
unexpectedly called. But he was a noble fellow, with a 
self sustained spirit, that could bend itself to the exigeri- 
cies of life, though it could not be bowed to dependence 
or despondency. The creditors of his father were 
disposed to be lenient in behalf of the unprovided orphans; 
but far from seeking, he would admit of no commutation; 
and the minutest article of the estate, even those which 
had been already appropriated to himself and sister, were 
finally disposed of, that not a farthing should be left unpaid. 
This rigid justice was not without its effect. His char- 
acter was at once firmly based; and an employment in an 
extensive mercantile establishment, enabled him at once 
to continue his sister at the fashionable school where she 
had been placed by her parents. But Eliza shared his 
own proud virtues. She knew her brother still cherished 
a strong preference for the profession to which he had 
been originally destined, and that with only herself to 
provide for, he might yet attain it. She early looked 
forward to the time when her own exertions would secure 
her support, and with an untiring industry, that could 
not fail of attaining its object, she strove to perfect her- 
self in those branches of female accomplishment which 
she now regarded not as mere embellishments, but as 
attainments, positively enforced by gratitude and duty. 
Her native gentleness of manners, and elevation of char- 
acter were favorable to her purpose; and it is more than 
ayear since she has been the principal teacher in the 








Mrs. Ellison, as she ushered her into her snug littie parlor; 





devoted himself to his favorite profession, and is at this 
time attending a course of law lectures in your own 
city.” 

‘sQuite a tale of romance,” said Miss Beverly; ‘‘and 
truly, Miss Hartland’s countenance is in fine keeping with 
the character of a heroine; with that calm, pure brow of 
hers, and eyes, that when you look into them, you feel 
as if looking down into deep waters when the moon is 
shiningon them. Oh, I know we shall be friends. You 
know, my dear madam, there was never a heroine without 
some dear, dear friend to act as a foil; and I have just 
come to take that place. How very fortunate! We shall 
love one another so entirely.” 

But Miss Beverly was also mistaken. Eliza Hart- 
land’s manner towards her was from the first, as gentle 
as asister’s; and it would have been difficult to define the 
kind of distance it still preserved. There was nothing 
in it of avoidance, or coldness, or repulsiveness; and yet, 
there was an impalpable something, that drew around her 
a line like a magic circle, over which no advance of fa- 
miliarity might be urged. Her faculties were at all times 
called into the readiest requisition, to oblige Miss Beverly. 
She sang for her—played for her—sketched for her—drew 
patterns for her—assisted at her toilette, and all this 
with the most perfect pleasure; but here their intelligence 
stopped; and Gertrude, who had planned unbounded mu- 
nificence towards the indigent orphan, found it impossible 
to make any return for her own daily acts of kindness. 
Eliza had no wants—no desires—no fancies—no sorrows 
to communicate—no Jost privileges to regret. If Ger- 
trude sometimes tossed over the elegant baubles, and 
costly ornaments, which form so large a part of female 
expenditure, to ‘find some offering for her friend—when 
she had made her selection, Eliza had quietly withdrawn. 
If, when an occasional shade upon Eliza’s brow told of 
remembered griefs, or the weariness of unremitted exer- 
tion, she would have proffered sympathy, the shade was 
thrown off as soon as noted, and succeeded by a smile of 
placid sweetness. 

“She is a strange girl,” thought Gertrude Beverly; ‘can 
all this be pride!” Pride! under that meek and gentle 
bearing!—the idea was preposterous. ‘‘Has she no heart?” 
A thousand instances, even the expression of her coun- 
tenance at that moment, gave answer; for she was speak- 
ing of her brother’s expected return, and there was a new 
and animated light in her calm eye, 

‘And is this brother of yours, whose promised comi 
has given so rich atint to your cheek, is he much like 
you, Eliza!” 

**Oh, he is all; but Miss Hartland checked herself 
and laughed at the half spoken eulogy, while she added, 
‘you will consider him a very selfish animal, for he is too 
much engrossed by his own pursuits to take any part in 
general society,” 

‘General society!” repeated Gertrude, mentally; “and 
with this, I suppose then, I am still to be classed.’ 

The brother at last came; and it was then that the 
full flood-tide of Eliza’s deep, though still spirit, poured 
itself out in the strong flow of affectionate gladness. It 
was met too, by all the unsuppressed ardor of a brother’s 
holiest, fondest love, while it is yet the tenderest tie that 
the young heart owns; and Gertrude Beverly feit, perhaps 
for the first time, that the hiddén wealth of the soul 
scatters a glory upon the path of life, not caught from its 
imposing splendors. Ethwa!d Hartland—I was going to 
describe him; but how very idle. Some thousands of 
written portraits, thanks to ‘‘our predecessors,”’ who have 
spared us the want of “original” likenesses, embrace all 
that can be told of dark eyes, intellectual brows, and fine 
figures. That distinctive sometyjng, which after all 
constitutes the character of the whole,—which rendered 
Ethwald Hartland at once a being,separate from all whom 
Gertrude Beverly had met in her long round of gaiety,— 
language has no signs for it. Among the many worship- 
pers at the shrine of the lovely heiress, there had been 
more than one distinguished in the circles of elegance 
and high life; but it was with the young and nameless 
Hartland, that Gertrude felt, for the first time, the con- 
sciousness of a superior presence. 

He spent a half hour with his sister every evening, and 
as the reserve, imposed by the fair stranger, gradually 
wore away, he gave new life and impulse to the fireside 
circle. ‘The gathered treasures of a cultivated mind, 











V young ladies’ seminary of this place. Her brother hae 


flashing in its own light, like gems to the sun—the re- 
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finements of just taste, and the fervor of deep —— 
these gave a tone to the society of Ethwald Hartland, to 
which Gertrude was astranger. Eliza, too, was so ani- 
mated during her brother’s visits; no wonder his well 
known step was heard with quickened pulses; and thus 
diffusing pleasure around him, what wonder his own eye 
flashed with a deepened light, as he took his seat be- 
tween his sister and her fair friend. In truth, his half| 
hour soon became gradually lengthened, and it was evi-)j 
dent his wonted pursuits, had no longer so very absorbing || 
an influence. Having one day stepped into Miss Hart-| 
land’s room inher absence, Gertrude’s eye was arrested | 
by © pair of plain ear-rings, which lay on her table, and 
the thought struck her of attaching to them the costly | 
drops she wore in herown. While thus engaged, she | 
heard Eliza’s step on the stairs, and unwilling to be de-| 
tected till she had completed her little arrangement, she | 
slid into an adjoining chamber. The door was ajar, and} 
the voice of Hartland, who entered a few moments after| 
his sister, distinctly reached her. 

“Where is Miss Beverly!’ he enquired, “I do not often| 
find you alone.” 








‘acel 


‘And this is the reason, dear Ethwald, I suppose, 
your visits have been somewhat prolonged of late. If so, | 


1 will call her immediately.” 
- “Nonsense! Eliza; though now I have mentioned her, | 
pray, what is your estimate of her! Is her mind or char- 
acter worthy of her face and form!” 

“She is a warm-hearted affectionate girl.” 

“And her mind.” 

“That is no requisite of female loveliness.” 

“Pshaw! Has she intellect or not! or that kind of cul- 
tivation—” 

“She has all the accomplishments belonging to fashion- 
able life.” 

“Ah! Tunderstand you. She can sing a little, dance 
exquisitely, draw a little, embroider a little, and is per- 
fect mistress of the art of personal embellishment. So 
then, this is al!. Why, Gertrude Beverly was formed 
for something beyond this. Every feature is instinct 
with higher capabilities. But, Eliza, 1 am glad—from 
my soul, | am—that her personal loveliness is her only 
claim.” 

“And, why!” 

‘Because, did you not tell me, she isan heiress?” 

“And you would, therefore, be an unsuccessful wooer.” 

“I would, therefore, not be a wooer at all; no, not 
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him far lovelier than he had yet seen her, and there was 
a tone of thought and of cultivated feeling in her conversa- 
tion which he had been far from associating with her mem’ry. 
There wasashade,too, of pensiveness, through which the 
glee ofher nature still flung its bright gleamings, like sun- 
sb ine through shadowing foliage, that gave a deepened inter- | 
est to her exceeding beauty. ‘And this isthe being,”thought | 
Hartland, ‘““whom I deemed but a thing for passing adm-| 
ration; but ifeven then I was not master of myself in her| 
presence, what ain I now doinghere!”” He rosetodepart— 
he struggled to speak, even with coldness; but his voice 
faultered, and his eye was full of passionate tenderness. 
‘I should be happy to see you sometimes, Mr. Hart-| 
land:”’ said Miss Beverly, in a voice of bewildering swect-| 
ness. ‘*You are not perhaps aware S 

Hartland trembled trom head to foot. —Of what!” 
“That I have no longer the power to draw around me, | 
those who are only to be attracted by wealth. 





ruin of those consigned to his care, is no singular tale in| 


reason to repine.” 
of her auditor, the sudden and intense light that flashed 
from his, might have awakened a doubt of the sympathy 
she must have reasonably anticipated; but her own were 
accidentally averted, and the vehenfent earnestness of 
his enquiries, at once expressed all the interest proper for 
the occasion. 

“I have nothing to regret,’’ she continued, as she as- 
sured him of the remedilessness of her wrongs; ‘‘I have 
learned many a needful lesson from my disappointments: 
and, however I may be forgotten by the crowd, there are 
still those whose friendship my changed fortune have not 
alienated. Among these are the family, under whose 
roof I have still a home; and such I shall find in the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Ellison, though I have yet forborne to pain 
her with the detail of my affairs, and in your gentle and 
lovely sister, and—and—yourself, Mr. Hartland, for 
somewhat coldly as you have seemed hitherto to regard 
me,—as indigent and dependent, Gertrude has now a claim 
upon your better feelings.” 

“Coldly!” repeated Hartland, and his own poverty— 
his uncertain prospects—his former doubts were all ut- 
terly forgotten. Passion was in his soul—strong, mighty, 
uncontrollable. 
the future. 





even were I certain of success. I have no ambition to 
owe my bread to my wife’s inheritance. Yes;’? Hartland 
continued, ‘‘it is well; it is all well, indeed, for were I not 
a beggar, I know not what folly her beauty might lead 
me on tocommit. There is a strange charm about her— 
a sportiveness like that of childhood, giving interest to 
her most unmeaning remarks; and her voice, why it 
thrills through and through me like a rich instrument, 
to whose tones the accompanying words add nothing.” 

“Ethwald!” said Eliza, in a voice of quiet tenderness; 
‘you must not give me so much of your time as you have 
of late. It is a sacrifice you cannot afford.” 

“You are right, my sweet sister, quite right;” said the 
brother, laughing; but there was bitterness in the tone. 
] will obey you, too, as I would an oracle; so, good bye, 
and I will not see you again for a week.” 

He was faithful to the promise, and when he again call- 
ed, his manner was changed. There was a deepened 
glow, too,on Miss Beverly's cheek, not caught from the 
sunset’s crimson, reflected round her, and mutual restraint 
seemed to have chained the feelings of both. ‘The spell 
of delight was dissolved—they met again in reciprocal 
reserve, and when soon after Miss Beverly returned to 
her native city, though the restless eye of Hartland told 
of troubled emotion, his manner was marked by polite- 
ness only. Eliza’s adieus were those of kindness; but 
still the gathered quietude of her brow, told a conscious- 
ness that they were treading different paths, and for 
them, therefore, there could be no green places—no foun- 
tains of communion in common. Meanwhile, young 

Hartland completed his preparatory studies, and was now, 
according to his original purpose, to establish himself’ in 
the nearest city. 
*You will call on Miss Beverly,” said Mrs. Ellison, as 


necessarily awaited him. 


its own gifts. 


ly yielded to the chill of common reality. 


ded his struggles. 
“If,” she said, with a smile of cheering confidence 


me be also of its preliminary gloom. 


solace of affection. 


together. 


for wealth, your betrothed is a dependent upon those, up 
on whom she has no claim.” 


self; but it was decisive. 




















Hartland was about taking leave; “TE have a pacquet for 
her, which 1 wish you to hand her yourseli, No unwel- 





come commission, if one may judge by that change of 
color, and Gertrude will be so glad to see you, though her 
letters of late are fir less cheerful than they were for- 
merly; but I hope it is only that her spirits are getting a 
little tamed.” 

The charge, indeed, was far from being a pleasant one. 
It was somet:me after his arrival, before he could summon 
sufficient courage to fulfil it, and when he at last knocked 
at the door of the elegant mansion, to which he had been 
directed, there was an embarassment in his manner, that 
Le had striven vainly to throw off. The deep, rich glow 
of pleasure, which lit up the lovely features of Gertrude 
Beverly, however, at his entrance, operated upon him like 
a spell, and one glance swept away all recollections of the 
past and thoughts of the future. Was she indeed chang- 
ed! or was he self deluded! She certainly seemed to 


, 
we 





conveyed to the astonished girl the summons to his bridal] 
She obeyed with alacrity. ‘The shade of distance, whic! 





now be attained. 


resided, were the only witnesses of the ceremony. 
*‘And, why must liza leave us!” enquired Gertrude 








her’s also!” 


this world of change; and perhaps, after all, I have no||tained, might receive redress for the fraud! 
Had Gertrude lifted her eyes to those | 


Who in such a moment takes counsel of 
It was only amid the delirious rapture of 
reciprocal ayvowal, that he at last remembered he might 
not make her the sharer of those struggles which yet 
But hope was fresh in his 
heart, and his, spirit was strong in the consciousness of 
A brief space, and he trusted that he 
might offer her a home, at least secure from want. Ger- 
trude had risen proudly above the loss of fortune, and the 
strength of character, that had buoyed her thus up, would 
still enable her to dispense with its privileges. Pictures 
of domestic happiness rose upon his soul like rainbows 
upon the sky, shedding light, and beauty, and promise 
upon his path; and Gertrude listened to his impassioned 
anticipations with frank, though blushing approval. But 
the guerdon of professional merit, however surely, is but 
slowly awarded; and the animated hope, with which he 
had looked forward to the meed of intense industry, rapid- 
Passion is no} 
patient abider of delays;—Ethwald soon became restless| place one upon the pedestal intended for the other. It would 
and miserable, and his daily visits to Gertrude, but fed| 
the feverish anxieties of his soul. Gertrude herself deci- 


“if Tam hereafter to be a sharer of your prosperity, let 
It is while we are 
to be barred from life’s brighter scenes, that we need the 
I have indeed, a strong trust that 
the clouds, now gathering around you, are but for a sea- 
son; but if it be otherwise, we will still meet the tempest 


And, surely, Ethwald, you cannot for my sake, 
hesitate, when you recollect that, while you are striving | 


True; this was a point he had not yet urged to him- 
Besides it was ecstacy to be 
thus urged on, even to madness, by tenderness like Ger- 
trude’s; and it now only remained to complete the ar- 
rangements for their union. Miss Beverly expressed a 
strong desire for the supporting presence of Eliza, and a 
few lines, in which Hartland sketched the recent events, 


mixed feelings had throwa over her manner towards the]] 
gay and brilliant heiress, was melted away as they now, 
\;met, and one glance told the simply robed and deeply 

blushing Gertrude, that the interchange of heart, of which! 
she had been so emulous in their former intercourse, might! 
Eliza was attended thither by the El | 
lisons, and they, with the family, with whom Gertrude| 


the following day, as the former was preparing already 
for her return, ‘Why should not our home in future, be 





ae 


Hartland’s countenance changed. The question awa- 
kened him like a blow, from the trance of happiness, into 
which love had lulled him. His home! what a world of 
harassing realities the term had conjuredup. He felt him. 
self suddenly arraigned for his precipitancy, and a train 
of musings upon that future, upon which not only his own 
fate, but that of her whom he so passionately loved, was 
now cast, absorbed his every faculty. Gertrude leaned to- 
wards him, and placed her fair hand in his; but a smother. 
ed sigh was the only response. She had never looked 
lovelier than at that moment. There was a playful light 
upon her features, mingled with an expression of deep 
feeling, that gave a kind of shifting radiance to her 
whole countenance. 

“*Ethwald,” she softly murmured, as she drew away 
the hand he had pressed upon his brow; “*what would you 
think of her, who could stoop to obtain a husband by 


You look}! stratagem!” 
surprised, but the failure of a guardian, involving the) 


“Stratagem!”’ 

‘‘Ay. Is there any statute, by whicha husband so ob- 

Or, would it 

be a new case in court!” 

Hartland smiled upon the lovely querist; but there was 

something in her speaking features, that perplexed him. 

|| ‘Nay; but it is no idle question. Such a case is pos- 
itively to be brought to issue, and the defendant would 

fain put hercause in your hands.” Gertrude’s white arms 
were twined around her husband’s neck. ‘Pardon! a 
'|thousand times, dearest Ethwald; it was only in an as- 
sumed character, I could hope to win your love. Oh, let 
me still retain it, and we shall be happy in affluence as in 
poverty, I was reduced to feign.” 

| Among those whose names stand high in professional 
eminence, as well as those surrounded by the splendors 
of wealth, Ethwald Hartland took an early and distin- 
guished place; and if Gertrude is yet vain, it is only of 
the wreaths that bind the brow of her husband. 


| a 
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THE TRANSLATOR==-NO. II. 

The following is a translation from a late French work 
||by Heine, whom we suspect from the strength and origi- 
nality of the style (not common among the F'rench,) to be 
a German. We did intend to confine ourselves for the 
present to the ancients, or at least to those of a century 
or two back, but the singular beauty of this article, and 
its public interest at this time, have induced us to devi- 
ate a little from our proposed design. —TRANSLATOR. 





BONAPARTE AND LAFAYETTE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


Whatever blind friends and hypocritical enemies may 
say, Lafayette is the purest character of the French revo- 
lution, and its greatest hero after Napoleon. Napoleon 
and Lafayette are the two most splendid names now in 
France. Their glory is, doubtless, very different. The 
latter fought more for peace than for victory, and the for- 
mer more for the laurel than for the oaken crown. It 
would certainly be ridiculous to pretend to subject the 
greatness of the two men to the same standard, and to 








be ridiculous to wish toelevate the statue of Lafayette on 
the pillar of the Place Vendome, molten out of the brass 
cannons conquered in so many battles, that pillar, says 
;|| Barbier, that a French mother cannot bear the sight of. 
On the pillar of brass, put Napoleon, the man of brass, 
supported here as he was in life by his cannon-glory; let 
him, in his frightful isolation, pierce the clouds, so that 
the ambitious soldier, when he shall behold him at that 
vertiginous and inaccessible height, may feel his heart 
humbled and cured of the vain thirst of glory, and may, 
jin this manner, this colossal metallic spire become 
Europe’s most powerful and pacific ally, the tutelary light- 
-||ning-rod of her political safety. 

Lafayette has raised for himself a pillar preferable to 
that of the Place Vendome, and a pedestal more solid 
than if it were of marble or of brass. Where shall we 
find marble as pure as the heart, brass as firm as the con- 
stancy of the old Lafayette! It is true that he had but a 
single idea, but in this he resembled the needle which 

points always to the north, without varying once to the 
| south or east. Thus, Lafayette has repeated the same 
-|| thing every day for the last 40 years, and is always point- 
1 ling to North America, He opened the revolution by the 
| declaration of the rights of man, and he insists, up to this 
very hour, upon this declaration, without which there is 
| no safety, according to this invariable man with his in- 

variable cardinal point of liberty. Oh! no, by no means, 
he is not a genius like Napoleon, in whose head the eagtes 
-|| of inspiration had established their eyrie, while the serpents 
of calculation twined about his heart; but Lafayette suffer- 
ed himself neither to be intimidated by the eagles, nor sedu- 
»||ced by the serpents.* With the wisdom of age in youth, 








* Nothing can show better than this sentence the characteristic contrast 
between Napoleon and Lafayette:—the lightning-like and deep calcula- 
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outh i tecting the people thing to order, is the idol of these men. _They worship 
and = tae _ ve oi =a 5 great ogtinat the |/as thet of providence on horse back (providence a cheval,) 
against th 


», 


. ant, never pre-||a guardian of the public safety, who takes care that no 
a < © pene oe Temeal, covers ooh wil in the|{theft shall be committed in the strife of liberty, but that 
semginees oa orton has always remained the same, |/every one shall preserve his precious little property. The 
pte brag one idea, and one set of feelings, ||/national guard, too, those well fed heroes, with their mon- 
a — Marie Antoinette down to the present||strous fur caps, are intoxicated with joy when they speak 
conn me 1 Eckardt of liberty, always leaning on||of Lafayette, their old general, their pacific Napoleon. 
howe tn a t sf the entrance of the Tuileries, and|| Yes, he is the Napo‘eon of the under gentry, people of 
_ — “r het cheated mountain, whose magic ac-|/good credit, the messieurs tailors and glovemakers, too 
pointing to = ings uch power, but to whose labyrinthic || much occupied, it is true, during the day to think much of 
cents draw with so m fi ian who have once suffered || Lafayette, but who indemnify themselves for it in the 
note eee se ee evening by redoubled enthusiasm, so that it —> —_ 
: d Napoleon is even||said that at 11 o’clock at night when almost all the shops 

~ tate a aaa p eget living Lafayette. ||are shut, the glory of Lafayette is at its apogee. 

more 


themselves to be entangled in them. 


It is indeed, perhaps, the dead Napoleon, whic. pleases 
me most in Napoleon, for if he were living, I should 
think it my duty to assist in opposing him. Nobody, out 


‘rench people still||convinced that he is not a mere standard to be followed, 
ren gee ong cee an one and made oath to, but that he is constantly himself the 
a attached i . en ted any thing decisive, always||strong knight whose hands bear the banner of the nations. 
tents, if pos deen in eee Napoleon. so as to secure || Lafayette is, perhaps, the most important orator in the 
= ae of a cues Napoleon is to the French||present chamber of Deputies. Whea he speaks, he 
“= — a yhich electrifies and dazzles them. .4||always strikes the nail on the head, as he does to his ene- 
paces. 220 po ' hyo yin that name as well asin the pillar||mies. Is some great question to be agitated? Lafayette 
ht <n Venteut, and the Tuileries will tremble if|jalways rises, as eager for the combat as a young man. 
0 c é . 6 


those thousand cannons ever wake again. Pow — 
never prunounce unnecessarily the name of t heir on » 
Napoleon is seldom designated here by his name; they 
almost always call him the man, but you see his bee 
every where, in stamp, in plaster, in metal, in wood, an 
in all situations. On the boulevards, and at the corners 
of streets, you meet with orators that celebrate the man, 
popular singers who chaunt his deeds. Last evening, as 
I was passing through a little narrow street to return . 
my lodging, I saw a child, hardly three years old, behin 
a little tallow candle stuck in the ground—he was = 
mering a song to the glory of the great prop “e 
threw him a sou, scmething glided near me, and as “ 
me also for a sou. It was an old soldier, who could —_ 
sing a song to the glory of the great emperor, for that 
glory had cost him his two legs. The poor cripple im- 
plored me in the most supplicating manner.—ZIn the name 
of Napoleon, give me a sou. Thus is this name the most 
powerful watchword of the people.t Napolecn is their 
God, their creed, their religion. Lafayette, on the con- 
trary, is venerated much more as a man, or as a protect- 
ing angel. He livesalso in image, and in song, — less 
heroically, and I honestly confess that I could hardly - 
sist a feeling of the comic last year to hear him — 
in the Parisienne, as the white-haired Lafayette, whi " 
saw him personally close by my side in his brown a e. 
Perhaps it is such a mixture of the comic that endears 
him, and brings him still nearer to our human affections. 
His good nature acts even on children, and they are, per- 
haps, better judges of his greatness than grown up ei 
sons. I have another little mendicant-anecdote 9 om e 
here, which shows the characteristic contrast of t g sd 
cf Lafayette with that of Napoleon. I was standing the 
other day at the corner of a street which terminates upon 
the Place Pantheon, and was lost, as usual, in a reverie 
at beholding this beautiful edifice, when a little Auvergnat 
came, and asked me for a sou. I gave him a 10 sou —_ 
to get rid of him more easily. But he then approache 
me with more familiarity, saying, do you know general 
Lafayette? As I answered in the atfirmative to this singu- 
lar question, the most perfect delight sparkled at once in 
the face of the little urchin, and he said withthe most comic 
seriousness: he is from my country. He thought, no 
doubt, that a man who was capable of giving him ten sous, 
rust be also an admirer of Lafayette, and consequently 
that I was worthy of his presenting himself to me as his 
Pjlow-countryman. 
a people entertain the most affectionate res- 
pect for Lafayette, particularly as the old general himself 
makes agriculture his principal occupation. This main- 
tains in him that simplicity and almost youthful freshess 
that a constant abode in the city might destroy. In this, 
he resembles those great republican generals of antiquity, 
who planted their own cabbages, and, when circumstances 
required, flew from the plough to battle, or to the tribune, 
and after having gained the victory, returned to their ru- 
ral toils. an 
But the class, whic has the greatest veneration for 
Lafayette, is the middle class, the tradesmen and shop- 
keepers. These adore him. Lafayette, reducing every 





tion of the one, and the unshaken moral constancy of the other. It is 
not pretended than one had not twice the genius of the other, but it shows 
that a heart in the right place is proof against, and a match for, the sub- 
tlest ingenuity. Look at the result too,—finis coronat opus—what proves 
better the relative triumphant position of the two men, than the fact that 
Lafayette received the abdication of Napoleon, who, however, as Lafay- 
ette says, by a most unaccountable and impenetrable singularity of cha- 
racter, gave it in with @ smile: like his prototype Sylla, who, in the words 
of Byron, 
“did lay down, 
With an atoning smile, a more than mortal crown.” 
t According to Byron’s prediction, 
«But be it as it may, the time may come 
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a mere old man set up for show, or used as a machine. 
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Some people have wrongly imagined that Lafayette was 


These people ought to see him once at the tribune to be 


His body alone is weak and trembling, broken by age and 
by the shocks of time, like an old iron armour, hacked 
and cut; and it is affecting to see him drag himself under 
this burden up to the tribune, and when he has reached 
his ancient post, recover his breath with difficulty, and 
smile. That smile, and the whole exterior of the man at 
that moment, are inexpressible. ‘There is such a mix- 
ture of benevolence and fine irony in it at the same time, 
that you feel yourself enchained, as it were, by a magic 
curiosity, by a delightfulenigma. You cannot tell whether 
it is the cultivated manners of a French marquis, or the 
upright and open simplicity of an American citizen. All 
the fair side of the old regime, chivalry, courtesy, tact, 
are here marvellously blended with the best parts of 
modern citizenship, the love of equality, plainness, and 
honesty. Nothing is more interesting, when the early times 
of the Revolution are spoken of, and some one in the 
usual lawyer style, wrenches a fact from its true bearings, 
and works it up so as to suit his own side of the argument, 
to see Lafayette destroy, with a few words, all the erro- 
neous conclusions, by re-establishing the true meaning of 
the fact, or by restoring to it its interest by a relation of 
the circumstances that belong to it. ‘Thiers, himself, on 
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prudence. While confidence lasts we seek n 


ourselves, and are satisfied. Self- 


object of our moments of excitement. It is while weare 
dwellers in the vale of humilia 
important business of forming 
learn more of ourselves 


ot to question 
research is never the 


tion, that we begin the all 
a self-acquaintance. We 
in one hour of disappointment— 
has been sacrificed on the altar of truth— 
than in 2 whole year of success. When a brilliant hope 
has dropped from its heaven—whe 
fondly cherished prospect—whon 
tie dust beneath the sense of self-abasement,—then it is 
that we become inquirers into the mysteries of our own 
being. The veil is rended in twain from before the tem- 
ple of our hearts, and we discover the idols we have ador- 
ed, and why we have worshipped them. The disguise is 
torn from every thing—our motives appear to us beautiful 
in their purity, or naked in their wretched deformity—truth 
glares upon us in lightning flashes, and we awake toa 
sense of our fallibility. ‘This is one of the bitterest les- 
sons that experience teaches. 
portant; for, to it, we are ever after indebted—whether 
our career is that of virtue, or whether we are wanderers 
along the mazes of vice. 
We shouldlearn from the difficulty of obtaining a self- 
knowledge, not to be hasty in forming opinions of 
others. We frequently decide in favor of, or against a 
person in a few moments; and our feelings are regulated 
‘There can be no doubt but that we are 
more ready to discover frailties in others, than with our- 
If we were subjected to the same sérutiny 
and were to adopt the 


n the blight is on some 
our minds are bowed to 


It is likewise the most im- 


by this decision. 


to which we subject others, 
same standard for the regulation of our judgments, we 
would often arrive at conclusions at variance with those 
that we cherish. But this, unfortunately, is not the course 

We condemn our fellow for that which we 


extenuate in ourselves. Candor would often force us to 


confess, that which we are unwilling to admit. 

It is rarely we view any subject, which has an immedi- 
ate connection with our interests, dispassionately. It is 
the tendency of our feelings to strengthen the will, to 
blind the perception, and to mislead the judgment. This 
is obvious in our proneness to vindicate that which we 
love, and condemn that which we hate. 
the character of our feelings are exceedingly difficult of 
understanding—strengthened as they are by previous as- z 
sociations, and conducting to conclusions, by a mysterious 
process, at variance with truth. We feel attachments and’ « 
aversions deep and stroag, for which we cannot account, 


The source and 





such occasions, is obliged to fold his wings, and the great 


But few objections are justified in the moments of their 





historian of the Revolution bends before its great, its liv- 
ing monument, its general Lafayette. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 

«Man know thyself, enough for thee to know.”——Pore. 

All who have endeavored to comply with the precept of 
the Grecian sage, to know themselves, will readily admit 
it a difficult accomplishment. There are more obstacles 
in the way of the inquirers after this kind of knowledge, 
than we are aware of previous to making the examina- 
tion. Passion, prejudice and preconceived opinions, all 
give biases to our judgements; and to effect a conquest 
over them is to learn to govern ourselves. Notwithstand- 
ing the many difficulties that press upon our inquiries, 
self-knowledge is attainable;—and its attainment cannot 
fail to reward him who is so fortunate as to arrive at it 
with a bountiful reward. 
‘Self-knowledge gives us a knowledge of others; it 
disposes us to become very charitable; and often saves 
us much ridicule. Man’s ignorance of himself, as of 
his fellow, is discoverable wherever we direct our atten- 
tion. The effects of this ignorance are constantly forcing 
themselves upon our notice. Where can we look and not 
discover persons in situations in which they cannot but act 
a discreditable part. If men knew themselves they would 
not be found in conditions that mugt necessarily tend to 
their disadvantage. ‘There is no better criterion, where- 
by to judge of the amount of a man’s self-knowledge than 
this;—for if we knew ourselves we should be extremely 
careful to keep within our proper spheres. 
If we were aware of the impression ous conduct was 
forming on the minds of those who are observing us, we 
would in many instancesssee how very easy it is for us to 
be misguided by wrong opinions ef ourselves. We are 
frequently rendered supremely ridiculous to others, 
when we are playing a part which our vanity assures us 
is entirely creditable. Where you meet with one who 
has enough prudence to preserve himself from being 
exposed to the shafts of ridicule, you will find many 
rash ones. And the misfortune is, all think theinselves 
possessed of a perfect conception of their owmrmerits; when, 
the truth is, this sort of knowledge is the rarest as it is the 
most difficult attainment. Self-knowledge is of painful 
acquisition; and presupposes self-abasement. We never 








His name shall beat the alarm like Zitca’s drum.” 


conception by the prefigurations of reason; and but few 
dislikes can be accounted for by the premonitions of judge « 
ment. Prejudice is inscrutable, it is unjustifiable; yet, 
deprecate it as we may, we are still its creatures. We 
all admit the influence of feelings, the source of which 
we cannot determine. Reason enters but slightly into 


the character of our passions; we love without favor, and 


hate without fear. 


If we examine our actions closely, we shall find that 
vanity exerts a much greater influence over us than we 
are disposed to admit. The operation of this feeling is 
intimately blended with those of every other sensibility 
of our natures; and it very frequently precludes the pos- 
sibility of our arriving at justice in our conclusions, 
whether they have reference to our own deserts, or the 
merits of others. We are extremely liable to institute 
comparisons between ourselves and others. 
merit being relative, we cannot estimate our own stand- 
ing correctly, independently of such comparisons. In 
pursuing a course of this nature, we are a 
merits of others and thereby, 
elevate ourselves. The result of a comparison which has 
relative to our individual merits, must necessarily, from 
the very nature of the auspices under which it is prose- 

yet we cling to it with all the tenacity 
of a new-born affection, and suffer it to be numbe ¢ 
with the articles of our faith. 
with us in our selfish bigotry, we denounce, to ourselves at 
least, es heretical. He who is not aware of the opera- 
tions of these feelings in his own experience, at some pe- 
riod of his life, has a very important lesson in self-know]- 
edge yet to learn. 

This feeling of vanity, the manifestations of which are 
uncrring indications of the truth that we misappreciate 
the relations existing between ourselves and others, often 
induces us to attempt enterprises wherein success of a cre- 
ditable character is almost impossible. Under the jn- 
fluence of its dictates we place ourselves in situations in 
which we may lose much, and can 
often feel pity for individuals, who, 
confidence, place themselves in difficult conditions. We 
frequently commisserate our friends, who have been induc- 
ed to undertake a performance for which they are unfitted. 
We tremble with apprehension, when we see those whose 
success we desire, complacent under an assumption of 
responsibilities, to a creditable discharge of which we 
deem them incompetent. We should learn from the ex- 
istence of these feelings to distrust the suggestions of our 
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inquire into our characters until we have been duped by 
| our fancies, or find that we are sufferers from our own im- 





own vanity. We should fear, lest the ord 


, er of things 
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ule, of fear, 
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a 
and reproach. A proneness to estimate our capabilities 
too highly is almost universal. We conceive ourselves 
capable of executing purposes, for which nature, and ha- 
bithavenotfittedus. Andunderthe influence of this undue 
estimate, we jeopardize the good opinions of others for the 
sake of attainments which cannot redound to the increase 
of our credit or importance. 

Nor is it by an over-estimate of our powers that we | 
alone manifest our want of self-knowledge. An undue | 
teeling of diffidence displays as much ignorance of our- | 
selves as presumption does. ‘The mein of the two oppo- 
site conditions is the happy one; and it is the ground we | 
occupy when we have attained a self-acquaintance. Men | 
frequently shrink into insignificance before the appearance | 
of responsibilitics, to proper discharge of which they are 
entirely adequate. A person, with whom diffidence 1s dis- | 
heartening; often foregoes enjoyments that miglit be com- 
passed by his abilities. Indeed, he who retires from 
action when an opportunity is presented, and who posses- 
ses within himself the elements of success, is less politic 
than he who is ever ready. Fromtimidity no good can be 
generated; whereas, from a disposition to be always acting, 
occasional benefit may be anticipated, in the revolutions | 
of change and in contingencies. 

We number among our acquaintances, those who are too 
ready, and those who are too diffident to act. Those, who 
are too apprehensive of failure, are necessarily excluded 
from participating in those advantages which are only to 
be secured by action. ! 





Those who belong to the other 
class are ever onthe alert; no exigency can possibly arise 
in which they do not feel themselves competent to act, and 
are ever foremost with their services. The misfortune 
which attends extreme readiness is, that by too great a 
show of desire they disgust those for whom they would 
act, and thus forestall theirown purposes. Men gencral- 
ly suspect that those services which are very cheaply ob- 
tained are of no great value; and that he who is officious 
is incapable—because they consider true merit modest and 
easily discoverable. T. He &. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM WIRT. 


There are few finer subjects for contemplation, than the 
rise of individuals, from the middle and lower ranks of 
society, to fortune and eminence.—The struggles of men 
of talent, upon whose genius mountains are piled by the 
adverse circumstances of poverty, want of education, and 
what is denominated low-birth, to throw off the weight 
that oppresses them, and impedes their advancement in 
intellectual and moral culture, and consequently in the 
estimation of the world, are magnificent spectacles. ‘The 
wonderfulness, strength, grandeur, and sublimity of the 
intellectual part of man’s nature, are at once attested. 
And his endowments from the hand of an All-Potent 
Creator,—the high relation he sustains to a greater than 


mortals can comprehend,—the justness of his claims to|| 


immortality,—are made manifest. . 

It is a pleasing reflection, that we live in a land 
which is destined to exhibit the greatest triumphs of in- 
tellect over opposing obstacles. In no other country are 
the instances so numerous, of mental power exerting its 
surprising strength, and, not only lifting its possessors 
into the light of observation, but seating them upon the 
very apexes of the mountains that had hidden them from 
view. This is, mainly, the result of the character of 
our Institutions, and of the tremendous struggles which 
preceded and were necessary to their foundation. Of those 
struggles, we are and ought to be proud. ‘To them we 
owe it, that we can boast of more Shermans, and Frank- 
lins, and Henrys, than any other country. To them are 
we indebted, that we can boast of what no other country 
and no other age can,—a Washington. 

We have thought that a more extended sketch than any 
which has yet appeared in the periodicals, of the Life and 
Character of Witttam Wirt, might be interesting to our 
readers. Mr. Wirt may well be spoken of in connection 
with the worthies just named; for like them he rose by 
the energy and power of his intellect, froin a humble sta- 
tion in life, to one of great respect and importance. For 
the particulars of his birth, education, etc., we are indebt- 
ed to a brief biograplical sketch of him, which was pre- 
fixed to the tenth edition of the ‘* Letters of the British 
Spy,” published several years ago. According to this 

authority— 

William Wirt was born at Bladensburgh, in Maryland, 


on the &th of November, 1772, and was the youngest of 


six children of Jacob and Henrietta Wirt. His father was 
a Swiss, his mother a German.—The first died when he 
was yet an infant, the latter eight years afterwards, leaving 
him but a small patrimony, and to the guardianship of his 
uncle, Jasper Wirt. 
igrants from the land of Tell. The aunt is said to have been 
a woinan of strong mind and sterling character, and much 
devoted tothe reading ofthe Bible. An anecdote is recor- 
ded of her, which I must here relate, as a fine instance 
of christian reliance and moral heroism. It forms a fine 


This uncle and his wife were em-|) 


lesson for the contemplation and study of the females of 
the present day, the generality of whom, owing perhaps 
as much to the extreme delicacy of their nerves as to the 
‘all-pervading influence of fashionable follies, are terribly 


‘frightened during the continuance of a thunder-storm. A} 


storm arose one evening, of an unusually violent charac- 
ter. ‘The flashes of lightning were frequent and vivid, 
‘and the peals of thunder most deafening. There were 
' several female visitors at the house of Mrs. Wirt, all of 
whom were greatly frightened; and when an appalling 
bolt struck atree in the yard, and drove a large splinter 
towards them, they flew to hide themselves in the darkest 
parts of the house. Not so the aunt of William Wirt. 
Looking toa more potent arm than that of darkness for 


j security, she seated herself at a table in the centre of the 


room, opened the ‘Big ha’ Bible,’ and began to read 
with great clearness and energy, and in a loud tone, so 
that she might be heard by her companions. This she 
continued, until the storm subsided.—W illiam was a wit- 
Iness of this scene, and is saidto have always retained a 
vivid recollection of it. The contrast between the be- 
lhavior of his aunt and that of the other women, no doubt 
lmade a deep and lasting impression upon his mind. 
| Young as he was, he could not but have observed, with 
what a moral lustre, and dignity, and greatness, religion 
invests the human character. 

| In his seventh year, William Wirt was sent from 
j|home toa school kept at Georgetown, eight miles from 
|Bladensburgh. Ile appears to have been dissatisfied 
here, and left the school in less than a year. He was 
jnext sent forty miles from home, to a classical school in 
‘Charles county, Maryland. Here he applied himself well 
to his studies; and is said to have advanced, by the end of 
ithe second year, as far as Cesar’s Commentaries. He 
lwas next placed, at the age of eleven years, under the 
leare of the Rev. James Hunt, a presbyterian clergyman, 
\who kept a very flourishing school in Montgomery county, 
‘Maryland. At this school he remained four years; and 
‘it was here that he received the greater part of his educa- 
‘tion; being carried through all the Latin and Greek clas- 
'sies then usually taught in grammar schools, and instruct- 
ied in geography and some of the branches of the mathe- 
lmaties. His preceptor, a graduate of Princeton college, 
|was a man of learning and taste. and had a good gen- 
ierallibrary. ‘Those books of a light character, such as 
ithe British Dramatists, the future jurist fairly devoured; 
iand was driven, of necessity, upon the works of Addison 
‘and Pope. He now made the discovery, that the latter 
\began to write poetry at ten or twelve years of age; and 
| supposing that” what had been done by one boy might be 
\done by another, he forthwith did homage to the Nine, and 
ltook to writing verses. In this species of composition, 
ihowever, he was unsuccessful; the idea interfering with 
the rhyme, and the rhyme with the idea. He could not 
lovercome the difficulty thus presented to becoming a poet, 
and abandoned verse-making for sensible and sober prose; 
evyincing thereby a degree of common sense, which too 
seldom belongs to the ambitious young man. 

It is probable, that while at Mr. Hunt’s school, his 
‘great love for the law was engendered;—a study which 
‘he subsequently prosecuted with intense assiduity, and 
‘the practice of which he was so much devoted to, that he 
resigned one office, and refused others, that he might pur- 
isue it. ‘The preceptor, we are told, was in the habit of 
‘giving his boys one day in the court week at Montgomery 
| court-house, to go and hear the lawyers plead. This was 
a great treat to the boys, and was particularly relished 
by young Wirt, at whose suggestion they determined to 
have a court of theirown. Wirt wasthe principal laborer 
|in organizing this court, and soon became one of its most 
conspicuous practitioners. On the breaking up of Mr. 
\Hunt’s school, which took place about the close of the 
\fourth year of Mr. Wirt’s pupilage, the subject of this 
lsketch returned to Bladensburgh, where for a period of 
| between one and two years, he spent his time in idleness. 
|During this period of his history, however, he fairly es- 
\tablished his claims to the possession of Genius; I do not 
|mean by any corruscations of intellect, but by what are 
‘frequently thought to be equal or superior characteristics 
of genius—waywardness and dissipation. He was rescued 
lfrom the demoralizing and ruinous effects of a lite of 
'e — : 

|idleness, by Mr. Benjamin Edwards, of Montgomery coun- 
ity, Maryland; whose son, (the late governor Edwards of 
|Hlinois,) hadjbeen Mr. Wirt’s fellow-student. And we 
‘next find him, between the ages of sixteen and seventeen, 
jresiding in the family of Mr. Edwards, in the capacity of 
tutor tohis son and nephews, whom he was preparing for 
jeollege. While thus engaged, Mr. Wirt was also pursu- 
ing his own studies, having the use of Judge Edwards’ 
library. He remained here as tutor nearly two years, 
!earning a subsistence, and in the meantime increasing his 
familiarity with the Latin and Greek classics, and per- 
fecting himself in composition. 

| After the close of his connection with Mr. Edwards’ 
family, he prosecuted his law studies, first under William 
P. Hunt, a son of his old preceptor, and subsequently 
junder Thomas Swan, afterwards U. S. Attorney for 
the District of Columbia; and commenced his profession- 
lal career at Culpepper Court House, in Virginia, at the 
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age of twenty years. It is related of him, that he be. 
gan his career with the important advantages of a Vigor- 
ous constitution, a good person and carriage, and a very 
prepossessing appearance. The urbanity which belonged 
to him in after life, we are told was at this time “alloyed 
by impetuousness of manner.” ‘His utterance was foul. 
ty. When heated by argument, his ideas seemed to out- 
strip his powers of expression. His tongue appeared te 
large. He clipped some of his words sadly. His ol 
swect and musical in conversation, grew loud and harsh. 
his articulation rapid, indistinct, and imperfect.” Dita 

Such was William Wirt, at the age of twenty, and for 
a number of years after. And with such advantages and 
disadvantages, he commenced a career, which he pursued 
with singular determination, and in which it is generally 
admitted, he was without a superior, if he had an equal 
jin this country. 
| We have now traced the subject of our sketch, from his 
jeradle to a courthouse: a Mecca, to which many make 
pilgrimages; but, with what different success from that 
which attended him. 

We find Mr. Wirt, at the age of twenty years, a tol- 
erable scholar, a man of perseverance and iaudable ambi- 
tion, well read in the law, and admitted to practice; and 
no doubt burning to say, “May’t please your Honor,” or 
“Gentlemen of the Jury.” He’ was ready to make 
speeches, by the hour or by the day, and to sell opinions 
But a great difficulty here presented itself: He had noth. 
ing to speak about, and nobody applied for his opinions.— 
He was without a case! If we are not greatly mistaken 
there are anumber of young gentlemen among our read- 
ers, Whose experience would prompt a sincere feeling of 
sympathy for his situation at that period. 

Mr. Wirt about this time encountered a young friend, 
(the -late General Miner, of Fredericksburgh, Virginia ) 
who was much in the same circumstances with himself. 
His friend, however, was a little better off, for he had one 
case—a single case. This he proposed to share with Mr 
Wirt, ‘‘as the means of making a joint debut.” And 
with this small stock in trade,—half a case,—the future 
Attorney-General of the United States, commenced his 
career atthe bar. Mr. Wirt’s debut was a successful one. 
—He spoke with great energy, maintained his arguments 
with firmness, and gained his cause. An elderly member 
of the bar was so struck with the manner in which he 
managed matters, that he said to a couple of attorneys 
who had endeavored to perplex Mr. Wirt during the pro- 
gress of the trial, ‘You had better make fair weather 
with him, or he’ll be a thorn in your sides!” ‘They were 
themselves convinced of this by what they had seen, and 
needed no pursuasion to take the advice. , 

Mr. Wirt’s reputation extended gradually. He did not 
by one or two efforts send his name abroad, to be the com- 
mon property of every injudicious eulogist. If I under- 
stand his character at this time, he had but little of the 
meteor about him. He did not suddenly shoot into obser- 
vation, toplease, dazzle and surprise, and then as suddenly 
disappear. He had dug down to the rock, and laid a od 
pacious and sure foundation; and he placed singly stone 
upon stone, and built singly arch after arch, till the main 
superstructure was complete, able to withstand wind and 
wave, and to bear whatever might afterwards be erected 
upon it, for ornament or effect. He then becan to paint 
and polish the rough but finely proportioned pillars as it 
were to gratify the taste of his friends; next to add splen- 
did cornice-work, that might arrest the gaze of the passin 
crowd; and then occasionally to erect at one effort a ma: : 
nificent turret, to win the admiration of the world. ° 

In the course of two or three years, he had attained a 
fair practice in several neighboring counties. In the 
spring of the year 1795, at the age of twenty-three, he 
married the eldest daughter of Dr. George Gilmer, of 
Albemarle county, and took up his residence at the seat of 
that gentleman, near Charlottesville. The connexion 
thus formed with a family in the first rank of society, un- 
doubtedly assisted greatly in elevating him to that conspi- 
cuous station which he subsequently attained in general es- 
timation. By it he immediately became acquainted with 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, who were 
friends and constant associates of Dr. Gilmer. Mr. Wirt 
is known to have had the esteem of all three of these 
Statesmen, and to have retained the friendship and high 
regard of Mr. Jefferson, to the day of that great patriot’s 
death. I shall not attempt to say, how far these fortui- 
tous circumstances contributed to the elevation of their 
object. That such aids are always desirable, and oftener 
than otherwise necessary to the success of the possessors 
of the greatest talents and acquirements, is undeniable 

Mr. Wirt’s business now increased rapidly; he was 
soon considered one of the best lawyers in the circle of 
his practice, and his friends began to look upon him as one 
destined toa bright career. In the fall of 1799, he lost 
his wife, who is represented to have been a woman of very 
strong mind, and exemplary character. He was devoted- 
ly attached to her, and deeply regretted her death, It 
put a stop, indeed, for a considerable time to his customa- 
ry business. At the repeated solicitations of his friends 
however, who considered a change of scenes as necessa ; 
to his well-being, he consented to run for Clerk of the 
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House of Delegates, at the next election. To this station 
he was chosen. He. was thus ‘brought into familiar in- 
tercourse with another circle of the active and vigorous 
minds of the State.” He held this post till the year 1802. 
He did not, however, during his clerkship, entirely relin- 
quish his practice. In 1800 he volunteered as counsel for 
the accused in the trial of Callender, whose prosecution 
makes such a figure in the annals of those days. In 1802, 
lhe was appointed by the Legislature, Chancellor of the 
eastern district of Virginia. This appointment shows in 
what estimation Mr. Wirt was held by the members of 
that body. The office was unsolicited by him; and he 
did not even know that he had been put in nomination, 
tiJl le was requested to withdraw while the vote should 
be put. Inthis new situation, he is said to have presided 
with industry and ability, and with equal satisfaction to || 
counsel and parties. In the autumn of this year, he mar- 
ried the daughter of the late colonel Gamble of Richmond; 
atalented and most estimable lady, who, together witha 
large family of sons and daughters, was so lately called 
upon to deplore the loss of so excellent a husband and fa- 
ther. Soon after his marriage with this lady, Mr. Wirt 
resigned the office of Chancellor, to resume the practice | 
of his favorite profession. He at this trme contemplat- 
ed, we are told, a removal to the State of Kentucky; but 
was induced to abandon his design, and locate himself at 
Norfolk, at the solicitation, principally, of Mr. Tazewell. 
The celebrated ‘Letters of the British Spy,” (which, as 
well as his other literary writings, I shall at some future 
dav take occasion to notice, in a consideration of his cha- 
racter and ability as a literary man,) were written by Mr. 
Wirt, and published in the Virginia Argus, shortly before 
his removal to Norfolk. At ’Norfolk he found for compe- 
titors, men of the first rank in their profession in Virginia; 
such, for instance, as the Taylors and Tazewells. He 
continued to practice here, and in the courts of the sur- 
rounding counties, only until the year 1806, when he 
ence more, at the solicitation of his family and friends, 
changed his residence to Richmond. In this city he re- 
mained till his appointment to the Attorney Generalship 
of the United States. He was here thrown into collision 
with a number of the first lawyers our country has pro- 
duced. He soon proved himself a peer. His reputation 
increased rapidly, and his business withit. It was some- 
thing more than a year after his removal to Richmond, 
that he was retained, under the direction of President Jef- 
ferson, to aid the Attorney for the United States in the 
prosecution of Aaron Burr. It is said that it was de- 
signed to engage him on the side of the prosecuted; and 
that this was prevented by the earlier application of the 
prosecutors. The history of this trial is well known. 
It presented a fine opportunity for the display of Mr. 
Wirt’s extensive reading, and oratorical powers. And 
this was not neglected. He addressed, now the un- 
derstandings of the jury, and now worked upon their pas- 
sions. He was now exquisitely eloquent in tenderness 
of appeal to their sympathies; and now severe and pow- 
erful in the nakedness of truth. He now let fly an arrow, 
to draw attention, arrayed in the flowers of rhetoric and 
poetry; and now discharged one, with tremendous force, 





have been, to be so enduring,—he retained to his death. 
He never afterwards sat in any legislative body. 

Mr. Wirt continued to reside in Richmond, till 1817, 
engaged in the practice of the law, and occasionally in 
iterary pursuits. In 1812, he wrote the series of papers 
entitled the ‘Old Bachelor,” which were originally pub- 
lished in the Richmond Enquirer, but have since, in a col- 
lected form, passed through three or four editions. In 
the fall of 1817, he completed and published the ‘Life of 
Patrick Henry,” a work upon which he had been engaged 
at different times for several years. In 1816, he was ap- 
pointed, by Mr. Madison, the Attorney of the United 
States for the District of Virginia; and in the following 
year, by Mr. Monroc, Attorney-General of the United 
States. In consequence of the latter appointment, he in 
a short time removed to the city of Washington. He 
held the office of Attorney-General twelve years, through 
the entire terms of service of presidents Monroe and Ad- 
ams, discharging its duties with singular ability, and ad- 
vancing, step by step, till his reputation asa profound law- 
yer was second to no man’s in the country. A friend of 
Mr. Wirt, who wrote a sketch of him at this time, repre- 
sents him as having great natural advantages, and posses- 
sing many of the qualities requisite for genuine eloquence. 
His person was dignified and commanding; his counte- 
nance open, manly, and playful; his voice clear and mu- 
sical; and his whole appearance truly oratorical. ‘Judg- 
ment and Imagination held divided dominion over his 
mind.’ ILis diction united force, purity, variety, and 
splendor. His gesture was fine and powerful; his wit 
prompt, pure, and hyilliant; and his reasoning close and 
forcible. } 

I have frequently heard Mr. Wirt’s manner spoken of 
in terms of the highest praise, by gentlemen who had 
often heard him at the Bar. It is said to have directly 
demanded attention, and to have been powerfully impres- 
sive. He took his stand, conscious of his ability to main- 
tain it; and knowing that every argument he advanced, 
heaped additional weight upon his adversaries, to remove 
which would be difficult if not impossible, and at the least 
require time and superior talent and ingenuity. From 
reading a speech, one can form but a faint, if any idea, of 
the effect with which it was delivered. I have thought 
that the effect of Mr. Wirt’s efforts must occasionally 
have been somewhat lessened, by the excess of ornament 
in which he delighted. This opinion, however, has been 
formed from the general style of his writings, and may 
not. be correct of his speeches at the bar. 

At the close of Mr. Adams’ administration, Mr. Wirt 
resigned the office of Attorney-General, having gained a 
reputation for greater industry and ability than any of his 
predecessors, and leaving behind him three large volumes 
of official opinions. He now removed to Baltimore, where 
he continued to reside till his decease, on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary last, in the sixty-second year of his age. Although 
he in 1831 consented to be the candidate of the Anti-Ma- 
sonic party for the Presidency of the United States, he 
did not have much to do with politics; but devoted his 
time principally to the practice of the law, and occasion- 
ally to literary pursuits. As a profound lawyer, and an 








dressed in the severer garb of history and experience. 
It is remarked by the reporter, that ‘perhaps no trial for 
treason has taken place in any country, in which more 
ability, learning, ingenuity and eloquence, were display- 
ed.” The encomium bestowed upon the counsel by the 
chief justice, was2 high one. ‘The question,” (says he, 
speaking of one of the principal arguments before the 
court,) “has been argued in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance. A degree of eloquence seldom displayed upon 
any occasion, has embellished solidity of argument and 
depth of research.” Mr. Wirt’s principal speech occu- 
pied four hours inthe delivery. It is justly remarked, in 
the Biographical Notice heretofore alluded to, that ‘‘it is 
replete throughout with a creative fancy, polished wit, 
keen repartee, and logical reasoning: and is especially 
marked by that comprehensiveness of thought which tra- 
vels beyond the record, and brings illustrations, analogies 
and aid. from universal reason and abstra¢t truth.” ‘The 


opening stanza of the fourth canto of Childe Harolde, the p ¢ 
Soliloquy of Hamlet, or the songs of Anacreon Moore, are Jose an affectionate and indulgent father; who died of the 
hardly more frequently on the tongue than detached por- yellow fever at Savannah. He commanded a ship at the 
tions of this speech were for months and years after its || time of his death. The fact of his being a seaman, per- 
delivery. One well-known passage of it has ever since || haps, first inspired me with a fondness for the water; 
been a kind of landmark, the reaching and mastering of|| Which propensity 1 was wont to gratify by paddling about 
which, in a successful recitation, has bounded the ambi-||the docks and harbor, in any sort of craft I could com- 


tion of many an aspiring schoolboy. 


In 1808, Mr. Wirt was elected a member of the Virgi-||to extinguish it, would frequently endeavor to dissuade 
nia House of Delegates, ‘from the city of Richmond.—||me from such pursuits, by telling me, that the life of a 
He was elected, however, without any convass on his own chimney sweep was preferable to that of a mariner, and, 
part; and, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of his ||that of the numbers who engaged in it, few ever arose to 
numerous friends, could not be prevailed upon to be acan- ||@ higher station than that of a common sailor, which was 
didate again. About thistime, and subsequently, he was||at best but a dog’s life. 
urged by Mr. Jefferson, to enter the political arena. That 


illustrious statesman prophesied for him a bright and glo 


rious career in the field of politics, and ‘spurred him to||the pages of Cook, Anson, Vancouver, &c., had a tenden- 
the onset.” But he was strongly attached to the practice ||cy to increase it. My fancies were altogether abstract— 


eloquent orator, he stood, if not first, certainly among the 
first in the Union: As a literary writer, he had an envi- 
able reputation: As a member of the community which 
he adorned, he was almost universally beloved: And 
as a member of the bar of the United States,—where, as 
Mr. Webster has remarked since his decease, ‘he tried the 
strength of the strongest,’—he was greatly respected and 
admired. G. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE OCEAN. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SEA CAPTAIN.=-NO. III. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A SEA LIFE-—-OUTWARD BOUND 
VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


At the age of sixteen years, I had the misfortune to 


mand. My father observing this propensity and wishing 








My propensity for the life of a mariner, was not to be 
-||eradicated inthis manner; and afrequent communion with 





of the law; and preferred to work his way to eminence, ||I never cherished a settled determination of ‘tempting the 
in that more peaceable and intellectual pursuit. This un-|| briny decp’ until after my father’s death. I then formed 
wavering affection for his profession,—for affection it must ||a resolution, which I carried into effect, notwithstanding 
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the voices of relations and friends were loud in opposition 
to it. I was not to be overruled; and engaged for a three 
and a half years’ voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 

I left my native place on St. Patrick’s day, the seven- 

teenth of March, 1801. On our outward bound passage 
we took Liverpool in our way. We arrived there, after a 
very boisterous and dangerous passage, early in May 1801, 
with a load of flour, ‘This being a time of general scar- 
city of bread stuffs in Europe, we were entitled to a boun- 
ty for our cargo from the British Government. One of 
the objects in making this circuitous route was, to put the 
ship in good order for the contemplated voyage. During 
our stay in Liverpool, the vessel was coppered, bulwarks 
musket-ball proof, were put on, hammock nettings fixed, 
and every necessary preparation made. Manchester 
Sheffield, and Birmingham furnished us with our cargo; 
consisting of fine cotton, linen and silk goods for the force 
trade on the coasts of Chili, Peru and California, muskets 
and the necessary ammunition, coarse cutlery, cloths 
blankets, trinkets, &c., for the savages on the N. Ww. 
Coast. ‘This cargo was manufactured under the superinten- 
dence of our commander, who was well acquainted with 
the character of the trade that we contemplated, duri 
our stay in port. About the first of November, we ieft 
the queen’s dock, and on the next day found ourselves in 
the Irish channel, with a heavy gale from the southwest. 
We made a fair wind of it by going north-about through 
the North channel between Ireland and Scotland, and 
were very soon on the open Atlantic. The gale continu- 
ed from the southwest, until we were driven as far North 
as the most northerly extremity of the Shetland Isles, in 
latitude 61° 30’, 
About the 10th of November, we had a change of wind in 
our favor, and crowded all sail to the southward. Nothing 
of moment occurred. About the 25th of the month, we 
entered the beautiful bay of Funchal in the island of Ma- 
deira. We anchored abreast of the walls of the city, one 
and a half miles distant. 

On a fair day, the prospect presented from this point is 
unsurpassed in beauty by any that I have ever seen. 
From the white beach of the bay to the tops of the moun- 
tains, 5 or 6000 feet in height, the ascent is gradual. 
The whole area on the lower slope, is interspersed with 
vineyards, vegetable gardens, orange, and lemon groves; 
while on the more elevated ground a variety of timber 
presents itself to the view. The whole is embellished 
and beautified with every gradation of color. Far above 
the highest part of the city, you may here and there dis- 
cover a cottage, a church, or a convent; the whole calling 
up a series of visions and associations, which chain them 
to the memory in deathless bondage. 

Our object in visiting this island was to procure fruits 
and vegetables, which are strongly recommended as good 
anti-scorbutics, and which we obtained, during a stay of 
twelve hours, in great abundance. Before taking leave 
of Madeira, I must beg the indulgence of a digression. 

In the year 1807, I made a voyage as commander of a 
ship, from Baltimore, and anchored near the spot before 
mentioned. I was astonished at finding a good bottom 
with 17 fathoms of water over it, where, but a few years 
previously, I had found 25 fathoms with a rough and rocky 
bed. On enquiring into the cause of this change, a wine 
merchant of Funchal was able to give me satisfaction. 

It appears that in the year 1804, the season of the year 
I have forgotten, a violent storm commenced towards 
night, attended with lightning, thunder and heavy rain 
It raged with unabating fury until midnight. At 10 0’. 
clock the inhabitants of Funchal, who were at this time 
all housed, were aroused by a crash and convulsion thet 
shook the island to its centre, and which, for a few minutes 
seemed to threaten an entire destruction to every thing on 
the Jand. During the continuance of this phenomenon 
the darkness was so utter and the storm so tremendous. 
that no one dared to make an effort to ascertain the cause 
of their terror, or what had been produced by the convul- 
sion. The first suggestion that struck most of the inhab- 
itants was the very natural one, that an earthquake had 
visited the island, and had swallowed up the portion of 
the city. At midnight the storm commenced abating 
and the rumbling ceased. Owing to the impenetrable 
darkness, the extent of the misfortune that had befallen 
the island could not be ascertained until day dawned 
The light of the morning revealed-a scene of desolation 
which beggars discription. 

‘T'wo immense ravines had been made from the moun- 
tains, to the bay, on the eastern and western part of 
thecity. A great many buildings had totally disappeared 
Vineyards and gardens were destroyed. A large charch, 
together with a considerable portion of a strong and mas- 
sive wall, were not to be seen. Several hundred of the 
inhabitants had been lost. Millions of tons of earth, from 
the immense ravines that had been formed, were swept 
off by a gush of water from the mountain tops, in a few 
moments, and the whole, together with large quantities of 
wine, had been precipitated into the bay beneath. 

The cause of this singular occurrence, has never, I be- 
lieve, been satisfactorily explained. A great many rea- 

















sons were assigned for it; but the best and most probab! 
one that I have heard of is, that the large suarcaiee, for 
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the purpose of watering the roots of the grapevines ¢ | 
ing the oy seasons, had given way.—The soil, buildings) 
and every thing within the course of the torrents, and| 
which were swept away by them, now lie imbedded in the} 
bottom of the bay of Funchal. To this day it is talked of| 
by the inhabitants of Madeira, by whom it 1s called the} 
period of the flood. 

It was reported, that a fe 


w days afterwards, a schooner 
up at sea, ninety pipes of wine, which had been swept off | 
from the beach in front of the city. ‘The wine is brought) 
om the mountains in goat skins on mules, and put into 
pipes on the beach, where it is left exposed to the intense-| 
ly hot action of the sun, until the process of fermentation) 
has been consummated. In the evening the casks are| 
bunged up tightly, and remain closed until the morning, 
when they are again unclosed. 

To return. We left Funchal, and stood towards the 
Canaries. Ina few days we made the peak of Teneriffe.| 
We had a fine view of this extraordinary mountain, and 
liad a good opportunity of ascertaining the distance at sea 
from which it may be visible. By dint of good celestial 
observations, we were enabled to discover it, while we | 
were yet one hundred and twenty miles off. We passed 
this group of islands on our larboard hand, and in latitude 
about 25° North, took the north-east trade winds, which 
carried us to the equator in the longitude of 10" West from 
London. We were here becalmed twenty days; and suf-) 
fered excessively from the intense heat and a short allow-| 
ance of water. Persons who have not been similarly sit-| 
uated, can form but a faint idea of the terrible reality of| 
that condition in which thirst rages and there is no means| 
of assuaging its wants. “Tis true, we were allowed a) 
quart of water a day, but the supply was very inadequate 
to the demand.—Relief at length was at hand; for about 
the first of January asquall came up attended with heavy 
torrentsof rain. ‘This visitation was most grateful, and 
continued for several hours. During its continuance we| 
were enabled to fill a dozen casks with very palatable) 
water. We were also able to get south of the equator,| 
and out of the calm latitudes. Here we fell in with the} 
south-east trade winds, and stood onto the South and| 
West, until we reached the variable winds, and by them| 
were soon after enabled to strike soundings on the bank off| 
the coast of Brazil. We now shaped our course for the) 
Falkland islands; and early in February made a harbor’ 
in the principal island known by the name of the Great| 
Spanish Maloune. We here found a Spanish frigate, a} 
small settlement, and a port which was garrisoned by the} 
crew of the frigate, the commander of which bore the! 
title of Governor of the islands. 

The access to the harbor and watering place of the 
Great Spanish Maloune, is the passage between it and 
another island about six milesinlength. It is narrow and} 
crooked, with a good depth of water, but so crowded,| 
from shore to shore, with the top of kelp, as to render the | 
passage of boats extremely difficult. ‘The general depth 
of water is from six to ten fathoms, with a rocky bottom, | 
from which the kelp starts to the surface. his is a very 
singular production, growing perpendicularly, and varying 
from a half inch to an inch and a half in diameter, and of 
sufficient strength to extricate and bring up rocks of con- 
siderable weight, to which its roots clings with great tena- 
city. a 

At this period, this spot, the Maloune, was to Spain, 
what Botany bay is to England. The convicts, at the 
time when we visited them amounted to several hundreds, | 
male and female. There were also a number of English) 
convicts, sent thither from Buenos Ayres, who had, a short | 
time previously, risen in mutiny onan English convict 
ship, captured and taken her into Buenos Ayres. The) 
subject of the transportation of convicts having recently| 
excited some degree of attention in our own country, [| 
could most safely recommend this island, if it could be) 
obtained, as a most suitable place for the removal and safe 
keeping of the refractory portion of the community. 1| 
have seen St. Helena and many other places renowned} 
for sterility and want of comfort, but I never saw any por-| 
tion of this earth so utterly unblessed as this desolate and| 
barren spot is. 

We remained at these islands several days; during 
which time, we took in a supply of water, which is here 
good and abundant. J had sutlicient opportunity to in- 
spect the quality of the productions of tue soil of the di: 
ferent islands, and I do not remember to have seen a shrub 
or plant, excepting a description of short bog grass. 
Wild fowl was, however, abundant. We procured geese, 
ducks, penguins and other fowls very plentifully. The sea, 
unlike the land, possessed the capability of producing. | 
We caught several seals, and one very large sea-elephant, 
or walruss, weighing six or seven hundred pounds. This, 
large animal evinced the possession of some warlike quali-| 
ties, and gave battle to a boat's crew on shore, who, after| 
considerable skirmishing and difficulty, at length succeed-_| 
ed in making him a prisoner. 

The com.nander and officers of the Spanish frigate were 
exceedingly polite in their attentions, and afforded us 
much assistance in watering our ship. We remained 














!|cod-hook and line, baited with a slice of fat pork. 
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in making preparations for our voyage round Cape Horn, 


where we expected much rough usage. We left on the 
10th, two months later than the period which we antici- 
pated when we left the United States. Up to the period 
of leaving the Falkland islands, I had served in the hon- 
orabie capacity of cabin boy; but being heartily tired of a 
performance of its requisitions, and of the jeering of the 





| sailors, I determined on advancing my condition and 
bound from the Mediterranean to the West Indies, picked || 


taking the rough and tumble service of the forecastle. I 
| made application to the captain, obtained his permission, 
and turned in with the common seamen. I found the du- 
ties incident to my new situation, much more arduous, but 
| greatly more agreeable than those 1 had lately attended 
| to. 

While off Cape Horn, I for the first time, saw an alba- 
tross—that bird which fiction has rendered famous. ‘They 
often visited us in great numbers. 





We 
got our captive on deck. It was truly a splendid bird. 
Its plumage was beautifully and perfectly white, with the 
| exception of the tips of the wings, which were of a bright 
jjet black. Its bill and legs were yellow. We measured 
it and found the distance from the tips of its extended 
wings to be more than fourteen feet. 

We arrived off the pitch of Cape Horn about the mid- 
dle of the month; where we encountered a gale, which 
continued without cessation for the space of twenty days. 
The blow was extremely heavy, and was attended with 


any other quarter of the globe. ur prospects were 
gloomy, and our condition exceedingly uncomfortable. 
Scarcely a day during the rage of the elements were we 


under bare poles, or storm stay-sails, and straining and 
leaking badly; while before us was the unpleasant pros- 
pect of a forced visit to the southern barrier of ice. 

At length, when least expected, the gale moderated, 
died away, and in a few hours a calm ensued. The com- 
motion of the sea now became dreadful indeed. Fora 
short time, we were in as bada situation as we were dur- 
ing the height of the storm. ‘The sea broke over us in all 
quarters. By a meridian altitude of the sun, we found 


the antartic circle. Thus it may be perceived, that from 
the last of November to the first of March, we had chang- 
ed our latitude one hundred and twenty five degrees, and 
had moved a distance of upwards of nine thousand miles. 

The wind now set in from the South, attended by 
squalls of hailand snow. The weather was severely cold. 
We crowded all sail towards the North; and by the tenth 
of March we found we had doubled Cape Horn, and were 
fairly on the South Pacific Ocean, 

I will take leave of the reader for the present, with a 
fine fair wind, the ship under a heavy press of sail, and 
siaping our course for the islands of Masafuero and Juan 
Fernandez. The latter is much better known as the isl- 
and on which Alexander Selkirk was wrecked; and which 
Cowper and De Foe have both contributed to render fa- 
mous, the first by his celebrated ode, and the latter by 
making it the scene of the multidudinous exploits of his 
redoubtable hero, Robinson Crusoe. J. P. 
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Over Prosprects, Ercerera.w—We deem the com- 
mencement of the second half year of the volume, a prop- 
er time to say something respecting ourselves in partic- 
ular, and our patrons in general. We avail ourselves of 
the opportunity thus presented, to inform our friends, 
that the prospects of the Cincinnati Mirror are now good, 











hebdomadal locusts of the east, established upon a perma- 
nent basis. 


One day, while laying 
too, under a mizen stay-sail, we took one with a common | 


the most tremendous sea that I have ever witnessed in} 


permitted the luxury of cooked provisions; the ship lying 


ourselves in latitude 65° South, in the neighborhood of 


and every day brightening; and to assure the public, that 
the paper is at length, after a severe struggle with the| 





nothing in regard to its merits; inasmuch, as being peace- 
lovers, we exceedingly dread being placed in a situation 
where we may find it necessary to shield ourselves from 
the ultra-democratic republican fury of one or two of 
our war-like city Behemoths and Mastodons. 

Thus much for our Prospects: now for the Etcetera. 
This is a subject which it is very difficult to handle so 
delicately as one would wish. We dislike to approach it. 
And if a goodly number of our friends will just imagine, 
that it costs a great deal of labor and money to publish a 
literary periodical like the Mirror, which furnishes a 
large quantity of original matter for which it has to pay 
alarge price,x—whose mechanical execution is superior, 
and in which the most costly materials are employed,— 
and which, as it does not publish advertisements, depends 
altogether upon the number and punctuality of its sub- 
scribers for support,—if, we say, a goodly number of 
those who are indebted for the first or second volume, 
(and as many of our new subscribers as choose to,) will 
just merely imagine these things,—and also,—if they 
possibly can imagine such a thing,—that these are very 
hard tiines,—and will then act up to the dictates of their 
consciences,—why, we shall have to say just nothing 
at all about that same delicate subject y’cleped Er- 
celera. 





Buckeye Cevrsration.—In every free country, the 
celebration of events, that have had a bearing on the 
public interest, has been common. It is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the spirit of liberty—that spirit which 
vivifies, incites, and inspires—that men should mingle 
together in festivity, and give vent to feelings, which all 
must reverence, and in which all may participate. It is 
good to step aside occasionally from the dull routine of 
every day’s existence, where men struggle for themselves, 
and indulge in those liberalizing feelings, which, disdain- 
ing the trammels of selfishness, find their gratification 
in a devotion to the general interest. Man learns to regard 
himself as a brother, connected by an identity of inter- 
est with his fellows, to overstep the icy limits prescribed 
by selfishness, and to luxuriate in benevolent sympathies. 

We rejoice that a spirit has been awakened in this 
state to celebrate those great achievements, which re- 
deemed this soil from wildness, and gave a character to 
its people. We hope the spirit may be contagious; and 
may induce the inhabitants of other portions of the West. 
to mingle together under their native vines and fig-trees, 
and cherish the remembrance of the doings of their fath- 
ers. We have, heretofore hinted at some of the benefits 
which must inevitably result from such a course of action. 
It will not only cherish a community of feeling, which is, 
in itself, a great blessing; but it will also draw aside the 
veil of obscurity from many deeds of startling interest, 
which are gradually fading away from the memories of 
men. It will cherish a disposition to concede honor where 
honoris due, and point us to those by whom it is merited. 
The forty-sixth anniversary of the first settlement of 
Ohio, the 7th inst., was duly observed in some portions 
of the country. In this city there was no public celebra- 
tion of this important epoch; not from any want of a 
community of feeling; but, rather, from a want of con- 
sentaneous action. One gentleman, as well known with 
us for his social qualities, as he is abroad by his profes- 
sional ability, whose interest in every thing that con- 
cerns the welfare of the west, and every circumstance 
that characterizes its history, is equally remarked, threw 
open his doors on the evening of the anniversary, to a 
numerous assemblage. The buckeye tree was toasted, 





It was a 





It is true, that thus far, we have met with many unan- 
ticipated difliculties; but, cheered by the numerous man-| 
ifestations of satisiaction, which have been given by the} 


and buckeye feeling was in the ascendant. 
‘feast of reason,’ as well asa ‘fiow of soul.” We hope 
this is but a commencement of a series of celebrations, 


> 


Western community for the past three months, and strong! 
in our determination to ‘sink or swim’ rather than resort| 
to the too prevalent mode of ‘compassing heaven and 
earth to make’ subscribers, we have been able to sur- 
mount them all; and now have the satisfaction of endors- 
ing on the Mirror, once a week, the names of a respecta- 
ble, though by no means large number of patrons. In 
fulfilment of the promise made at the beginning of the 
volume, we commence another quarter of it, with a sheet 
(excepting the space usually appropriated for the news 
of the day) of Original matter. Though a portion of this 





with them a week; during which time we were engaged 





is from some of the ablest pens of the west, we must say 


that will cherish genuine social feeling, and reflect credit 
on the character of our citizens. 

In Chillicothe there was a more general demonstration 
of feeling manifested. The pioneer fathers, the native 
and adopted children of the west, were assembled to- 
gether. An address was delivered at the Court-house. 
Entertainments were given at the hotels. Speeches 
were made, and much that regards the past and present 
condition of the state, brought to bear upon the interests 
of theoccasion. A ball in the evening closed the festiv- 
ities of the day; and a general feeling of satisfaction pro- 





nounced it well-spent. 








Letters or J. Downinc, Masor, DownineviItLE Mr- 
LITIA, SECOND BRIGADE, TO HIS OLD FRIEND, Mr. Dwieurt, 
cr THE New-York Damy Apvertiser. New- York;— 
Harper and Brothers—For sale by Hubbard and Ed- 
mands, Main street, Cincinnati.—The first letters that the 
public were favored with from the pen of Major Jack 
Do wning—the original Jack—were published in the Port- 
lan | Courier. They had a great popularity, were exten- 
sively republished, and read every where with delight. 
Ti ese letters were soon followed by numerous counter- 
feits; all of which fell infinitely below the great original 
in his humorous and sarcastic peculiarities—At’ length, 
another major, whose letters are contained in the work 
before us, arose; and he, by general consent, we believe, 
has been acknowledged to have surpassed all his predeces- 
sor. 

Who has not read Major Downing’s letters!) Who has 
not laughed at his humor, and admired his satire, rendered 
trebly cutting by the good nature with which it is always 
accompanied! ‘The friends and the foes of the administra- 
tion alike read, although they may not alike enjoy them. 
©n one point all must agree: The author has manifested 
great talents in their composition.—He has been welcom- 
ed in every section of our wide country, and will not soon 
be forgotten. Neither has his fame been confined to our 
* own land;—his letters have been republished in England, 
and, although a foreigner cannot so well understand and 
appreciate their inimitable excellences, yet they have 
been eagerly read and much admired. They will beara 
second reading very well; and those who perused them as 
they were published in the newspapers may re-enjoy a 
laugh on a second perusal. The work is got up in good 
ctyle, and is embellished with engravings. 








Tne Herress. A Nove. IN Two vots.—New- York; 
Harper and Brothers, 1834.—For sale by Hubbard and 
Edmands, Main street, Cincinnati.—If we are not much 
mistaken, the public taste, ever capricious, is somewhat 
satiated with the perusal of works of this character, and 
begins to look to other sources for gratification. We think 
the ‘signs of the times’ indicate most decidedly that this 
isthe truth. However, there is stilla portion of the read- 
ing community who are not surfeited, and continue to have 
recourse to novels. They may find sufficient in the Heir- 
ess to while away a leisure hour. It occupies an inter- 
mediate rank, far below the highest, and above the low- 
est grades of fiction. It contains some striking scenes— 
any amount of passion, particularly that of love—duels, 
murders, and all the etcetera of a modern novel—very fre- 
quently verifying the lines of Moore, 


Alas! how slight a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love. 





Eicrants To Amertca.—A vessel arrived at New- 
York, week before last, having on board a royal tyger, a 
lion and his lady lioness, a monkey, a whole family of 
leopards, eight in number, two hyenas, two white bears, 
two porcupines, one jackall, one iclneuman, one kangaroo, 
acivit cat, and “two or three other animals with queer 
names.” Quite an influx of foreigners. 





We very much regret the necessity that compels us to 
defer the publication of the piece of Music, promised in 
our last, and intended for the present number of our paper. 














CorrEsponpENTS.—We think none the less of ‘B.’ for 
his note of the 12th. Thespirit manifested in this, makes 
us anxious to hear from him again; and if he will call 
upon us, we think we can satisfy him that he has been 
dealt with neither so harshly nor unjustly as he thinks. 
His manuscript is now amongst the ‘things that were,’ 
and cannot be referred to. 

The communication of ‘Phedora’ has more common- 
sense than poetry tocommend itself. The ideas are good; 
but they are not so habited as to make a respectable ap- 
pearance in public. And, smarting as we do under the 
recent application of the lash of a correspondent, whose 
communication we thought we had improved somewhat, 
previous to publishing it, we cannot ‘‘assume the respon- 
sibility” of making the necessary alterations. 

‘H.’ next week. 

Two or three articles which were handed to us a week 
or two since, are declined. Our reasons for not publish- 
ing them, will be given when they are called for. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Onto Annvat Rrorster.—John Gilbert & Co., of 
Columbus City, propose to publish,— and have the num- 
ber for the present vear in a state of preparation,—a work 
of the above name, in “a neat pocket form.” The pub- 
lishers intend that ‘this publication shall contain a general 
list of the officers of the State and General Governments, 
located within this State; names of important incorpora- 
ted companies, and of their officers; with astronomical 
calculations for each month inthe year ensuing, and such 
other information as may be deemed useful or interesting 
tothe citizens of the West, particularly of Ohio.” 





Transcrirt or News.—The Chillicothe Advertiser of 
the 12th instant says, ‘*The whole extent of the Canal is 
now ready for navigation; and we have been informed 
that all of the Lines are making preparation and will be 
ready to commence business by the 20th inst. 

The American Philosophical Society has contributed 
one thousand francs to the erection of a monument in 
memory of M. Cuvier. 


Gilbert Stuart Newton, the accomplished artist and a 
member of the Royal Academy, died on the 24th of Jan- 
uary last in London. He was an American, and nephew 
of Gilbert Stuart. 


Maelzel has returned to Philadelphia with his family of 
Automata, all the members of which are said to be very 
much improved in appearance and dexterity. The trumpe- 
ter and the little bass fidler, a French oyster-woman, a 
Chinese dancer, and the troubadonr, &c. are spoken of as 
particularly meritorious. 


The Court Gazette of Japan promulgates the fol- 
lowing curious decree:—‘‘All the young inhabitants are 
recommended to apply themselves to the art of growing 
tall. Those who shall attain 20 years, of age without 
reaching their full stature, shall receive the bastinado 
until they have a sufficient growth. 


The important fact is announced, that the route from 
England to India, by the Mediterranean, and thence 
across the isthmus of Suez to the Red Sea, has actually 
been commenced.—The Hugh Lindsay steamer was to 
leave Suez on her return to India, Feb. 1. 


The pope has recently abolished every privilege of 
nobility in the Roman States, and the meanest peasant 
has now the right to choose municipal Magistrates and 
the officers of the Civic Guards. 


There are in London 26 associations, (with 13,300 
members,) founded for the sole purpose of promoting the 
interests of learning and science, and for diffusing useful 
knowledge. Among them are the Zoological Society, 
2,446 members; Horticultural, 1,875; Royal Society of 
Arts, 1,000; Royal Institution, 758; Royal Society, 750; 
Geological, 700; Linnean, 600; Asiatic, 560, Geographi- 
cal, 520; Astronomical, 320; Antiquarian, 300; Royal 
Society of Literature, 271. 


Among the peculiar delicacies of the tables of the gran- 
dees of Spain, is a species of small ham, of a very red 
color, formed from pigs reared on the estates of the Duke- 
del Arcos, in a small healthy park, abounding in snakes, 
which constitute the sole food of these favored animals.— 
The Arcos hams are said to possess a most pungent and 
appetizing flavor, resembling that of pickled tunny. 


The venerable Ex President Madison entered upon his 
eighty fourth year on Saturday the 16th ult. He was 
born on the 16th March, 1751. With all this weight of 
years, he retains his bodily health remarkably well. A 
feebleness in his movements, which lessens his activity, 
and debars him from exercise on horseback, are the only 
marks of his advanced life. 


A society has been established in the city of Washing- 
ton, for the single purpose of erecting there to the memo- 
ry of Washington, a nmonument “whose dimensions and 
magnificence shall be commensurate with the greatness 
and gratitude of the nation which gave him birth.” The 
design is to make it emphatically national by building it 
with the voluntary contributions of the People of the 
United States. A circular has been issued, announcing 
this design, and a request made fot the necessary contribu- 
tions from ‘“‘every white inhabitant, old and young, male 
and female”—the amount received from each to be limit- 
ed toone dollar. Agents of the Society will commence 









GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Generat Biair.—The Washington correspondent of 
the New-York American furnishes some additional par- 
ticulars in relation to the melancholy death of General 
Blair. It is stated that he laboured under great excite- 
ment, in consequence of the insult he offered in the House 
a short time since, to Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina. 
He made ample apology in that case, but the circumstance 
appeared greatly to trouble him. His friends had labour- 
ed, and partly with success, to induce him to abstain from 
excesses, which an immoderate use of opium had its 
effect in producing. He had not been in the House since 
Saturday. Governor Murphy was with him, at his lodg- 
ings on the Capitol Hill, and a package of letters having 
been brought to him after the adjournment of the House, 
Mr. M. opened the letters at his request; but finding one 
from his home, from a wife to whom he was devotedly 
attached, Mr. M. declined reading it; but he insisted on it, 
when Mr. M, read it for him: he appeared in good spirits— 
the contents of it being such as to forbid any idea, that 
domestic uneasiness had any share in causing the melan- 
choly catastrophe. 

He however, was rather brought to a sense of his follies, 
and promised playfully to amend—when stepping a few 
minutes afterwards to his bureau, he opened one of the 
drawers, and the first intimation which his companion in 
the room had, was aglimpse of the polished barrel of the 
instrument of destruction—a loaded pistol—pointed to his 
head. Governor M. rushed forward to avert it, but too 
late. It was discharged, and the ball penetrating the 
brain, he fell on his back, and ceased to exist. 

‘“‘A more brave, more open-hearted, or a more honora- 
ble minded man, he has not left on earth. He had a large 
family, and a numerous circle of friends, both at his home 
and here, to whom he had been endeared by many good 
qualities, and who will long regret this melancholy event.” 


Caution TO Motners anp Nurses.—We learn that 
the child of a lady residing in Gosport, (about 18 months 
old,) was seized with a violent fit of crying on Tuesday 
morning, and continued in the greatest agony for several 
hours, giving great pain to its mother, who in vain en- 
deavoured to ascertain the source of its misery. It was 
finally discovered that the little sufferer frequently placed 
its hand on its left side, near the region of its heart. A 
physician was sent for, and upon examination, ascertained 
that a large darning needle which had been left in its 
mother’s work, inadvertently thrown into the cradle had 
perforated the side of the child, and penetrated within an 
inch of its heart. The needle being extracted, the suf- 
fering abated and the child is doing well. 





Anima Maonetism.—This absurd doctrine has lately 
gained ground in Germany under very peculiar circum- 
stances. A female peasant (a widow) at Tharandt, after 
practising it for some time upon people of her own station 
in life, was applied to, by Prince John of Saxony, to use 
her pretended art upon his infirm child. After about six 
visits the Prince fancied that the widow had wrought a 
cure, and he has since trumpeted her fame throughout Ger- 
many. Prince Hohenlohe, as if jealous of the success of 
the peasant, has been trying his hand at some new cure. 
It will be remembered that the present King of Bavaria 
attributed to the prayers of Hohenlohe his recovery from 
deafness. He has since had a nervous affection of the eye 
which Hohenlohe has prayed away; but the most extraor- 
dinary account is the following,from the Journal des Flan- 
dres:—‘A miraculous cure has just been performed in this 
city, through the intercession of Prince Hohenlohe. A 
young lady, of the Rue des Champs, who had been for two 
years dumb and paralytic, was suddenly cured, on Satur- 
day last, whilst the Prince was performing mass, in her 
favor, at his own palace.”—Most of the French papers in 
giving this paragraph doubt its truth; but the circumstance 
is within the range of possibility, the force of imagination 
being frequently much stronger than that of art. 


PorvuLation or Onto.—The estimated number of in- 
habitants in Ohio, in 1803, was 60,0C0— the state divi- 
ded into 17 counties. In 1810, her population was 230,- 
760, and the number of counties 36.—In 1820, her popu- 
lation was 230,760, and the number of counties 26.—In 
1816, she contained 386,000 souls, numbered 45 counties. 
In 1829, the population was 581,434, in 1830 it numbered 
937,679, and in 1833, her population was 1,150,000, and 
she has above 70 counties. 

It has been stated that the present German population 
of Ohio is about 150,000, and rapidly increasing—of these 
30,000 are voters. ‘They are excellent citizens, and far- 
mers, many of them wealthy, and the majority are or soon 
will be independent men. 


The number of Methodist preachers in England this 
year is 900; of members in England, 279,170, in Ireland, 
21,043; on various missionary stations there are 105 
preachers, and 46,788 members. The total number of 
preachers in the world is 3504, being an increase of 199 











| their tour of collection in a few weeks for this object. 





ince last year; of members, 915,131, increase of 65,434. 
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STANZAS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE KMIGRANT. 
[Written in a Lady’y Album.) 


This book, fair lady, Love's own votive shrine, 
Where all yield homage, and I, humblest, mine, 
May well record a heart-felt tribute, due 
Since its first impulse was awaked by you. 
Lady, when others spoke of woman's power, 

And feared the parting —blessed the meeting hour, 
Told of the love-bower—of the greeting biand-- 
The electric fluid of the thrilling hand— 

The sweet contagion of the mutual look, 

Where love was read, as in the poct’s book-- 

The whispered tone that trembled to be heard — 
The silence, love-fraught more than warmest word— 
The hope that clothed the summer bower at even 
With all the rainbow hues of smiling heav'n;-- 
Where was her presence, like a gift of light; 
Making each thing around her beauty, bright; 

Her voice, whose notes like the grove-loving bird's, 
Had music—mmusic in its simplest words— 

A power, each sadness of the heart to charm, 
And keep it glad, and eloquently warm 

With thoughts; oh, with such thoughts, to be 

The brightest ones in life’s long memory; 

And the abiding love that o’er and o'er, 

Retold its passion, and but loved the more. ‘ ’ 


When others told all this, I've laughed the thought, 
Pronounced it folly, or believed it nought; 

But now, oh, lady! I have lived to prove 

The truth, the strength, the constancy of love; 
As those who sought the oracles of old, 

And to thei only their heart's feelings told; 
Their fateful answer being the behest, 

To make them hopeless, or to make them blest. 
Thus I, as first from you the impulse came, 
Bear to the altar, its own sacred flame; 

You have my heart, my worship, and my vow; 
What shall my fate be? Lady, speak it now. 
If ‘tis propitious, wherefore should I speak? 
Your heart will tell you, language here is weak 
If ‘tis unkind, oh, give some Lethean spell, 
To calm the anguish of my sad farewell! 





OH, GIVE ME BACK MY HEART AGAIN, 


Oh, give me back my heart again! 

I'm weary of this load of care: 

It curbs the tide in every vein, 

And drives my hopes towards despair. 

My spirit, too, has lost its springs, 

Its images allscem to stoop, 

And when it would essay its wings, 
Beneath the heaven of thought they droop 


Oh, give me back my heart again! 

That I may feel as once f felt, 

When guided by bright fancy’s rein, 

No care upon my vision dwelt. 

I then could roam with each sweet bird 
That sips the dew.drops from the flowers; 
And when their melody I heard, 

I thought not of the passing hours. 


Oh, give me back my heart again! 

My ear is dull and heeds not now 

The music in the streamlet’sstrain, 

Nor winds that sweep the mountain's brow 
1 once could hear inevery grove 

A voice, a spirit softly spoke; 

And glancing waters whispered love, 

As o’er my heart their gurgling broke. 


Oh, give me back my heart again! 
My eye is dim and cannot see 
The beauty of the spreading plain, 
Nor shade and sunshine on the tree. 
° Tn vain I look on evening clouds, 
To catch the forms of beauty there; 
They fade, and mind me of the shrouds 
That youth's fond hopes are doomed to wear. 


Oh, give me back my heart again! 

My spiritnow mid darkness gropes—— 
Like night upon a storm.tossed main, 
Despair comes down on shattered hopes. 
1 dream’d when life wore pleasure’s hue, 
And hope was radiant on my brow 
That every smile | met was true, 

And time would sanctify each vow. 
Those sweet delusions now are o'er. 
And sterner truths are in their stead— 
The recompense Time keeps in store, 
For prospects wreck’d, and visions fled. 


T. H. a 


Ino way injurious to vegetation, except from the damage 
idone by the female in depositing her eggs—while the 
insect is itself the favorite food of various animals, and in| 
this way may be turned to good account. Hogs devour | 
them eagerly, and some of the larger birds are fond of 
them. ‘The Indians consider them a delicate food when 
fried. In New-Jersey they have been converted into soap. | 
In various parts of the world, trom time immemorial these 
linsects have been used as food for human beings. For 
\this purpose, in some countries, they are caught in nets, | 
and, when a sufficient number is procured, they are roasted 
over a slow fire, in an earthen vessel, till the wings and 
legs drop from them; when thus prepared they are said to} 
taste like craw-fish. ‘he locust constituted a common | 
food imong the Jews, and Moses (Levit. xi. v, 22) has spe-| 
‘ecified the different kinds which they were permitted to eat. | 
It has been disputed, however, whether the food of John} 
ithe Baptist, in the Wilderness, was the insect Locust, ora lj 


I fruit of the same name.—Ballimore Gazelte. 








We listened on Friday to a thrilling recita] of the peri- 
\lous condition, and maraculous escape of a gentleman la- | 
bouring, as is believed, under the effects of mental alien- 
ation. The cry of murder was heard! It preceeded from 
a building in Race street, near #d, which arrested the | 
attention of our informant and others who were passing by 
atthe moment, and many within the neighboring buildings 
threw up their windows to ascertain whence the cry came; 
at the moment, aiman in his linen was seen to rush from a 
window, and cours? his way rapidly along the eaves of six 
three story buildings, crying as he went murder!—murder!! 
—murder!!! Every eye that beheld him, snapped and 
flashed with horror, and every bosom was heaved with 
agony! 

On reaching the parapet he fell heels over head, over 
upon the roof of a second story house, and from thence to 
the pavement. As he fell a shriek of hundreds of voices 
annouced the awful catastrophe; when instantly on striking 
the pavement, his fall on which sounded like the cracking 






















——— 


taste for agriculture, and enter it with a zeal to which 
those who have been brought up to it from infancy are 
strangers—Bakewell’s advice to young farmers was “to 
see what others are doing,” or, in other words, to read 
what others are doing.—.V. Y. Farmer. 





MarriaGe in Yankee Lanp.—The Legislature of 


Massachusetts transacted a great deal of business, and 
some of a very singular character, during its present ses- 
sion, 
ernment has been broached by some one or other of its 
600 members. 


Almost every subject of pelitical economy or goy- 


A bill for regulating the performance of the marriage 


ceremony is under discussion, and likely to pass, which 


we think will hardly meet the approbation of the ladies of 
Massachusetts. It requires those who are about to perpe 

trate matrimony to give a fortnight’s public notice of the 
intention; and if any objection is made, no matter by 
whom, the case is to be tried before a court composed of 
Justices of the Peace. ‘Amandus he, and Amanda she,’ 

—the love-sick swain and his blushing charmer—are to 
be brought up before magistrates like a couple of male- 
factors, with « mob at their heels, and compelled, in the 
face of a grinning audience, to answer any questions 
which may be propounded to them, and exculpate them- 
selves from any design against the peace of the common- 
wealth. If Hymen can stand this in the frozen regions 
of the north, his torch must be fed with something better 
than winter-strained whale oil.— Balt. Gazette. ° 





Texas.—Information has been given us from a gentle- 
man recently arrived in this city, who left Texas about 
the Ist of January, that not less than fifteen hundred 
families from the United States have gone into that country 
during the past winter with the intention of settling there. 
He speaks of that country as abounding with fertile tracts 
of land, and of its climate as being salubrious. The in- 
habitants were generally impressed with the belief that 
the reign of terror and misrule was over, and the day of 





of bones and crushing of the skull, he sprang upon his feet, 
and wildly ran, still crying, murder! murder!! He was 
overtaken, and found to be in an extreme state of nervous 
agitation, and still impressed with the belief that he was 
pursued, and that his life was to be taken. After a while 
he became a little composed, when he begged to be taken 
to the Hospital, saying he had always heard Philadelphians 
spoken wellof for their kindness, and the hospital especiall 

asa place of great excellence. He was taken there. It 
is said this unfortunate person is from Long Island, and 
that he came into Pennsylvama to seek employment. 
Failing to procure it in the country, he concluded to return 
to New York; took lodgings and requested to be wakened 
at § o’clock in the morning, in time for the Steam Boat. 
This extraordinary occurrence happened about 9 o’clock 


on Thursday night last. Not a bone was broken,—PaAil, 
Com. Herald. 
















Mrs. Bravstreet, who it appears has lately gained 
another suit in Utica, is all in all a very remarkable woman. 
For many years she has been devoted, heart and soul, to 
the recovery of the rights unjustly wrested from her, and 
in this pursuit she has shown an energy, perseverance, and 
power of mind, such as if she were a man, would probably 
raise her to the height of fortune. We have never seen any 
history of the details of her case. We only know that 
she claims large estates in and about Utica, the right of her 
grandfather bearing the same name, who again held these 
estates, if we are rightly informed, by grant from the old 
proprietors. She is fond of recurring to the sufferings she 
underwent and surmounted when she first begun to pro- 
secute her claim. She and her daughters persisted in 
residing on the wild lands over which that claim extended 
for the sake of retaining the legal possession. The hut 
in which they lived was fired at; the neighbors refused to 
sell them even the ordinary necessaries of life, and their 
lives were repeatedly threatened. At this time, being poor, 


she offered to compound her claim, for the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars. 





much larger sum. 
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decem) are to pay their periodical visits this year. 














in seventeen years, and in the spring of the year. 











1749 to 1817. 



























































Tur Locusts.—In addition to other causes of trouble, |! 
it appears that the seventeen-year Locusts (Cicade septem- 
It has 
been ascertained that the insect appears periodically, once 
The 
were observed in this country at the stated intervals im 
Apprehensions are expressed that they will 
commit great ravages, and it is asserted that more than 
once when they visited some parts of New-England, they not 
only ate up all the grass in the fields, but actually attacked 
clothing and fences to appease their insatiable hunger. But 
the Encyclopedia Americana informs us that they are in 





|upon the jury.—.Neiw Bedford Mercury. 
| 


| mer.”” 











| London. 
his office himself. 


superior to most of his cotemporary farmers. 


u Arthu 
Young, too, was brought up to commerce. 


The offer was then rejected. Since 
that time she has refused to compromise on the tender of a 
She argued the dry law points of her 
case, in a manner which drew forth the strong encomiums 
of the profession, and which seem to have had its full effect 


To make A Farmer.—The celebrated Marshall aaid 
‘that ‘attendance and attention will make any man a far- 
He was brought up to commerce, and did not 

|give any attention to farming until a mature period of life. 
| He then took a worn out farm of three hundred acres near 
In three months he dismissed his bailiff, and 
performed, by the aid of study and practice, the duties of 
He kept minutes of his operations, and 
|published from 1744 to 1777. He was acknowledged to be 


Middleton, in 
his View of the Agriculture of Middlesex, says one of the 
best farmers in that county was a retired tailor. The 
reason why those who have been brought up to other profes- 
sions often make excellent farmers, is that they have real 


peace not soon to be broken, that dawned over that region. 
—WMobile Advertiser. 





Scottanp.—The London Courier states that an insur- 
rection had broken out among the workmen of the exten- 
sive calico printing establishment, in the neighborhood of 
Glasgow. It was produced by their attempting to com- 
pel their employers to give them more wages, in conse- 
quence of which the latter employed new hands, which 
so enraged them that they resorted to open violence to 
drive them out. ‘Troops had been marched from Edin- 
burgh to protect the establishments. 

Glasgow and Paisley were quiet at the last accounts. 
A later account says, that the difficulties between the 
operatives and their employers in the Vicinity of Glascow 
had not been settled—but had assumed a still more formi- 
dable appearance. There had also been considerable 
disturbance among the operatives at Aberdeen. 





Advices from Algiers are to the 30th of January. An 
expedition against some refractory bands of Arabs, had 
been successful—without hostility. After explanations 
from the French, the Arabs desisted from hostile acts 
and promised to live in peace and harmony. 





A writer ina foreign periodical relates that an obsti- 
nate case of polypi of the nose, of along standing, was 
cured by applying laudanum with a hair pencil to the 
polypus. 
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NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 


a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. 











, : To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. HERVEY 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil; 


teceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 
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